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THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN 
Autumn Opera Season opens on October 28th with 


UN BALLO IN MASCHERA 


with Nordmo-Lovberg, Carlyle. Limarilli, Waechter 
Conductor: Rudolf Kempe 


Autumn repertory also includes 


DER ROSENKAVALIER 
BORIS GODUNOV SALOME 


Full details from the Box Office: COV 1066 























CULTURAL EVENTS IN EUROPE 


MUSIC — OPERA — BALLET FESTIVALS and THEATRES 
including 


OPERA SEASON 
WAGNER FESTIVAL BAYREUTH, 1960 
and all other leading Festivals. 
Official Booking Agents for the Association of European Musical Festivals. 
TICKETS - TRAVEL - ACCOMMODATION 
FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 


32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE - KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON ~- 5S.W.3 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1357 | ‘WORLD WIDE TRAVEL | KENSINGTON 9837 











OLYMPUS RECORDS 


IMMORTAL VOICES ON LP AND EP 


ORL20? ZENATELLO: Ballo, Trovatore, Traviata, Aida, Carmen, Lucia a 
ORL208 MELBA: Boheme, Hamlet, Traviata, Lucia, Rigoletto, Faust, etc, ons Se 
ORE207 KRUSCENISKI: Adriana Lecouvreur, Wally, Lasciali dir. ... am oe + ree 
ORE206 BONCI: Celeste Aida, Traviata, Luisa Miller: recit and aria 15/11 
ORE20S SCAREMBERG: Romeo, Mignon, Si j’etais Roi, Reine de Saba ... ave =e 
ORE204 STORCHIO: Don Pasquale, Linda di Chamounix, Fra. Diavolo ... ose: WEOD 
ORE203 LITVINNE: Aida, Africaine, Lohengrin, Cavalleria Rusticana... os. Mee 
ORE202 MAUREL: Otello, Falstaff, Don Giovanni and Tosti’s ‘‘Ninon’’ ... s/t 


ORE20! DELMAS: Huguenots, Faust: Mephisto serenade, Patrie: Arioso ... 
From leading dealers, or direct from OLYMPUS RECORDS LTD., 
5 Laurence Pountney Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. (MINcing Lane 6610) 


GABRIELLE SPEYER 


(former GERMAN CONCERT and LIEDER SINGER, Pupil of LILL! LEHMANN, BERLIN) 
Accepts Pupils for full Vocal Training (Bel Canto) 


Also MASTERCOURSES for professional singers and advanced students for 
the Study of LIEDER singing. 
(Interpretation, Style, Diction, Flexibility.) 


Advisory lessons. Auditions free. 
enquiries to: 


All 
70 CARLTON HILL - ST. JOHN’S WOOD - LONDON . N.W.8. 


Telephone: MAI 6484. 
TUITION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN. 
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ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
General Manager: T. E. BEAN, C.B.E. 





PHILHARMONIA CONCERT SOCIETY 
Artistic Director: WALTER LEGGE 


MOZART 


DON GIOVANNI 


(Concert performances) 
Sunday, 18th October, at 7.30 p.m. 
Tuesday, 20th. October, at 7.30 p.m. 


CAST: 
SID iiincennicsagutgabbaaehebeaaens JOAN SUTHERLAND 
BY SINE isi cicnnc<tcaaabiees ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 
MIME oc se uc cctcsconcctecereeeroeeinmee tne GRAZIELLA SCIUTTI 
a SAMO. oie oosisnseveccexinaes inci EBERHARD WAECHTER 
a Be ES meee Pips eepee eREER ae LUIGI ALVA 
I iibaicidcopes<i-ngibtsenstaangibdeddprile GIUSEPPE TADDEI 
Bag lethal eee OE Siero PIERO CAPPUCCILLI 
IN os ash wes Cop aicteea ured GOTTLOB FRICK 
Conductor: 


Dr. OTTO KLEMPERER 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


(Leader: Hugh Bean) 
MEMBERS OF THE 
PHILHARMONIA CHORUS 


Guest Chorus Master: ROBERTO BENAGLIO 





TICKETS: 63/-, 42/-, 30/-, 25/-, 21/-, 15/-, 10/6 
from Royal Festival Hall (WAT 3191) and usual agents. 
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The Centre for Musical Interpretation 


30 ARKWRIGHT ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W.3. 


presents 


“THE FOUNDATIONS OF OPERA” 


A MONTHLY COURSE FROM OCTOBER 26th TO NOVEMBER 22nd 


Individual and Class Coaching in Operatic Roles, Voice Production, Acting 
and Stage Movement. Lectures and Informal Concerts, to be given by 


GERALD GOVER and HOWELL GLYNNE 


An extended six-weeks Course can also be arranged, or attendance for 
part of the Course. 


Full details with Fees, etc., from THE SECRETARY, 


Centre for Musical Interpretation, 30 Arkwright Road, London, N.W.3. 
Telephone: HAM 1610. 











THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Principals: 
JOAN CROSS, C.B.E. ANNE WOOD 
Musical Director: PETER GELLHORN 
Staff includes: 


VILEM TAUSKY, ANTHONY BESCH, JANI STRASSER, BRIAN WAY 


FULL TRAINING FOR THE OPERA STAGE 
FOR SINGERS 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR 
STUDENT CONDUCTORS AND PRODUCERS 
Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available for 1959/60. 
Full particulars from: 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA LTD., 
Morley College, 61 Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 
Tel.: WATerloo 4424, 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 





rT Ft FOR BOOKS # ¥ 


BOOKS x MUSIC x RECORDS 


@ Your customers are as fascinating as your 
books! In half-an-hour at Foyles you can see 
people from almost every country in the world 
—people of every colour, every race, every nat- 

ionality. It is a wonderful bookshop. © 
—A Member of Parliament 


TRAVEL BUREAU NOW OPEN! 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) ye Open 9-6 (Mon. and Thurs. 9-7) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road. 























SCALA THEATRE COLISEUM 
( Near ,Goodge Street Station) 
Managing Director: Prince Littler. CHARING CROSS TEM 3161 
Licensee: D. A, Abrahams. 
Controller: Frederick G. Lloyd. Sadler’s Wells Operetta Season 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 5, at 7.45 p.m. 
Ore Performance Only 


(Under the Direction of Vere Laurie) 
Present 


rhe’ cencs ||  2/édow 





by Franz Lehar 
OPERA in THREE ACTS 
By ROGER SACHEVERELL COKE English Version by yee mop 
(Libretto adapted by R, S. Coke from From the — a oe 
Shelley’s play) : 
with with 
Blanche TURNER Ronald FIRMAGER 
Frank SALE Audrey BOWMAN JUNE BRONHILL PETER GRANT 
Ronald STEAR ignatius McFADYEN HOWELL GLYNNE 
Alicia CONCHITA Geoffrey WALLS 
Patrick LARGEY 
Conductor: SIR EUGENE GOOSSENS Directed by.........Charles Hickman 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA [| I Choreographer.......... Pauli Grant 
(Leader Hugh Maguire) Choreographer uline 
Producer: VERE LAURIE DORIBIOF. «2000 croesSececsccies Theau Neu 





Box Office: Phone MUSEUM 5731 Eveninzs 7.30, Saturday Matinee 2.30. 
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This distinguished 
American publication 
covers the entire world 

of recorded music ! 


HIGH FIDELITY is the one American 
monthly periodical with an ouilook on 
the world musical scene. It is a maga- 
zine for lovers of all music, with frequent 
emphasis on opera—as it is sung on the 
great stages from the Met to Milan .. . 
from Sadler’s Wells to the Staatsoper. 


What a delightful reading treat awaits 
you in each issue. Opera lovers, during 
past months, have enjoyed these widely- 
discussed articles: Victoria Sat Here (in 
celebration of Covent Garden's Royal 
Opera > 100th Anniversary) . 

a . When 
uote Was a Monster’s Art .. . Hear- 
ing Opera in Stereo. 

Each issue of HIGH FIDELITY brings 
you articles like these written by 
renowned authorities . . . plus reviews of 
all the latest record releases . . . news 
from music centers throughout the world 
. « « feports on high fidelity sound equip- 
ment, tested both in the home and in the 
laboratories. 


You don’t have to send to the States to 
order HIGH FIDELITY. Just clip the 
handy coupon—it will bring you the next 
twelve issues for only £2 5s. 0d.—includ- 
ing postage from the US. 

















1 To: HIGH FIDELITY, c/o. McGraw Hill 
| Publishing Co., Ltd., 95 Farringdon St., 
j London, E.C4 

| Please enter my subscription to HIGH 
| FIDELITY for one year (12 issues). I 
j enclose £2.5.0 in full payment—including 
Postage from the US. 

! 

: II Besse ciscisuneviccrecsinssinccianceaieiedion 
H PID sisscisiccenceiasiitinesndatin tides 
D, “ encsisite tlie Gad apuatiiaadindeigaitiaatiaineiiaba te 
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ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


General Manager: T. E, Bean, C.B.E. 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2, at 8 p.m. 
A SADLER’S WELLS CONCERT 
presented in association with 


THE MARTINI INTERNATIONAL 
CLUB 


A programme of works based on 
Shakespeare's 


ROMEO and JULIET 


The Balcony and Wedding Night Scenes 
will be performed by 
VIRGINIA McKENNA and 
TONY BRITTON 


Fantasy Overture. 


Love Duet 

ED sc iekinthnadévntaleshesqil Prokofiev 
SE WED vvecesencecetcccsecsesaesions Gounod 
PE Se cantnancdcecunbetsuntel Sutermeister 


Excerpts from Dramatic Symphony...Berlioz 
ELSIE MORISON CHARLES CRAIG 


Ava June Alberto Remedios 
Sadler's Wells Orchestra 
Conducted by 


ALEXANDER GIBSON 


BOOKING OPENS OCTOBER 2nd 
Tickets: 15/-, 12/6, 10/-, 7/6, 5S/-. 


Sadler’s Wells 
mun mun on SOatre 


Evenings at 7.30 p.m. 
Box Office: TERminus 1672/3. 














OPERA SEASON 1959/60 


The October repertoire will include: 


“ANDREA CHENIER” 


by Giordano 
CINDERELLA Rossini 
(La Cenerentola) 
DON GIOVANNI Mozart 
MADAM BUTTERFLY Puccini 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN Wagner 


MAILING LIST Subscribers (3/6 per ar) ~~ 

book seats one week in advance of — 

public. For details please write to the iling 

List a Sadier’s Wells Theatre, 
Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. 
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Outstanding Books for Cpera Lovers 


OPERA ANNUAL 
Edited by HAROLD ROSENTHAL 


The sixth year of the OPERA ANNUAL is a lavishly illustrated book 
which not only reviews the opera seasons of the last year but has 
outstanding articles on special subjects of interest to opera lovers. 
There are articles on Callas, Operetta in English, Handel on the 
Stage, the operas of Janacek, the opera librettists and on singers on 
film. George London the famous baritone writes about “Prima 
Donnas | have sung against,” there are Richard Strauss memories as 
told by his sister, a history of the Metropolitan Opera and articles 
on the work of specific singers, producers and conductors. The 
appendices list the repertoires and staffs of the world’s leading opera 
houses and there is a special coverage of opera on records. Over 100 
monotone and colour illustrations help to make this book of 


magnificent value. 


OPERA THEMES AND 
PLOTS 


RUDOLF FELLNER 


An important reference book which 
analizes the stories and the music of 


the principal operas in the inter- 
national repertoire. 30s. 
FRANCIS POULENC 
HENRI HELL 


A highly readable account of the life 
and work of the best-loved contem- 
porary French composer. 

Illustrated. 21s. 


ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
H. H. STUCKENSCHMIDT 


The first book in English on the 
inventor of the twelve tone system and 
one of the giants of twentieth century 


music. 21s. 
ALBAN BERG 


H. F. REDLICH 


25s. 
SOPRANOS OF TODAY 2" 


HAROLD ROSENTHAL 
A delightful book of today’s popular 
sopranos with 40 pages of photographs 
on art paper, and listing the record- 
ings of each singer. 15s. 


OPERA CARAVAN 


QUAINTANCE EATON 


An illustrated account of the tours of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 30s. 


THE LITERARY CLEF 
EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 
A symposium of the writings of French 
composers from Berlioz to Satie. 
Lavishly illustrated. Indispensible to 
lovers of French music, 25s. 


INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRE ANNUFL 


EDITED BY HAROLD HOBSON 


The fourth THEATRE ANNUAL covers 
the important events of the last twelve 
months together with special articles 








on different aspects of the stage today. 
Lavishly illustrated. A beautiful com- 
panion volume to the OPERA 
ANNUAL. 21s. 


in English on the 
giving a 


The only book 
composer of ‘‘Wozzeck,”’ 
complete analysis of the man and his 


(=) 

f=) 

(a) com 

[u] music, 30s. 
3 JOHN CALDER, |7 SACKVILLE ST., LONDON, W.1! 
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“GREAT RECORDINGS OF THE CENTURY” SERIES 


SOME OF THE GREATEST WAGNERIAN 
PERFORMANCES OF ALL TIME 
SUNG BY THE LEGENDARY 


7rd LEIDER 
aut, MELCHIO 
Priere SCHORR 





“DIE WALKURE” “GOTTERDAMMERUNG” 
Briinnhilde’s Battle Cry; Siegfried’s Narration 
otan’s Farewe 
and Magic Fire Music and Death 
(Recorded in 1927) Recorded in 1930) 


BRUNNHILDE’S IMMOLATION 
(Recorded in 1928) 
llustrated libretto supplied free with record 


COLH105 











HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
LP 33} r.p.m RECORD 


E.M.I. RECORDS LTD., 8-11 GREAT CASTLE ST., W.1. 
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Comment 


The interest aroused by our August Comment on the Covent Garden 
language policy has been very great—that is if OPERA’s post-bag can be 
taken as a criterion. For we have received more letters on this subject 
than on any other topic during the past ten years. In addition a number 
of our readers, some of them quite unknown to me _ personally, 
approached me at Edinburgh and discussed the problem with me. 

I found that the subject had also aroused interest among the mem- 
bers of the Stockholm Opera, and I had a long discussion about it with 
Set Svanholm, Sixten Ehrling, and Valter Valentin, Stockholm’s Artistic, 
Musical, and Administrative Directors. 

The comparison between Sweden and this country is interesting. Both 
countries are small; both have but one national opera house ; both have, 
until the twentieth century, produced little or no native opera ; both have 
a language which is not a lingua franca as far as singers are concerned 
to the leading opera houses of the world. Yet today Stockholm has a 
thriving permanent company, producing a steady stream of international 
artists; it sings all its operas in Swedish, and some in the original 
language as well; it works in close collaboration with the excellent opera 
school at the Stockholm Conservatory; it has two regular subscription 
series, and arranges special performances for children and young people 
in collaboration with the Stockholm Radio Orchestra. There is an 
atmosphere of enthusiasm and professionalism in all that is undertaken. 

In many of the letters we received, the point was made that LP 
records and broadcasts from international festivals have made the opera 
public familiar with opera in the original. I asked Mr Svanholm how the 
new opera public in Sweden felt about this question. He told me that 
although LP records have an enormous sale also in Sweden, the box 
office is better for performances in Swedish than in the original language 
even for a pot-boiler like Rigoletto. Wozzeck, which was sung in German 
at Edinburgh, is generally sung in Swedish in Stockholm. The Ring can 
be given in both Swedish and German, and it makes not the slightest 
difference to the Stockholm box office. Nor does it seem to have affected 
Miss Nilsson’s, Miss Meyer’s, Miss Nordmo-Lévberg’s international 
careers adversely that they first learned all their roles in Swedish. Nor 
did it in the past affect Mr Svanholm, or Jussi Bjoerling, or Miss Thor- 
borg, or Miss Wettergren, or any of the illustrious singers mentioned in 
the article on the Stockholm Opera in our August issue, including Jenny 
Lind and Christine Nilsson. 

One is forced to the conclusion that the Swedish opera public is not 
as a whole so snobbish on the question of original !anguage as ours ; that 
members of the Stockholm audience do want to understand the words in 
certain operas; that the Swedish public wants to encourage its own 
young singers and see them develop. 

Let us repeat what we said in our August ‘Comment’. We are not 
suggesting that we deprive ourselves of guest appearances by outstanding 
international singers merely to pursue a policy of opera-in-English at all 
costs. It is all a question of proportion. We could do far worse than turn 
to Stockholm for a model. 
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Recitative and Dialogue 
by Jeremy Noble 


I was recently taken to task in some quarters for suggesting that the 
performances of Cherubini’s Médée at Covent Garden this summer 
would have been more effective theatrically, as well as truer to Cheru- 
bini’s own conception of the work, if instead of the recitatives added by 
Franz Lachner we had been given the spoken dialogue of the original. 
From the terms in which this suggestion was opposed it became pretty 
clear that some people object to spoken dialogue not merely in particular 
circumstances but in any circumstances—and the decision to reinstate 
Guiraud’s recitatives in Carmen when it is next given at Covent Garden 
points in the same direction, I am afraid. The fact that this attitude has 
a long history does not make it any the less worth challenging. While I 
would willingly admit that on the level of expediency there are valid 
points to be made against spoken dialogue (the inability of most singers 
to act; the diverse languages of an international cast; even the diverse 
accents of a national cast), I am not much impressed by the attempts 
made to dignify prejudice with the status of principle. 

How would the argument against spoken dialogue run?—the argu- 
ment of principle, that is, and not expediency. Something like this, 
perhaps. ‘Spoken dialogue involves a change of medium, an uneasy shift 
from the convention of opera to the convention (no less artificial but 
quite different) of the stage play. This shift is necessarily a dramatic flaw, 
since it prevents the audience’s total absorption in the drama.’ Now this 
sounds fairly plausible. A shift of theatrical convention, a double 
artificiality, does militate against that kind of identification with the 
characters which many opera-goers (too many) equate with dramatic 
effectiveness ; it prevents us from entering the world of The Magic Flute, 
for example, as completely as we can that of Figaro. Or does it? Is it 
not rather the difference in quality between Schikaneder’s fable and Da 
Ponte’s adaptation of Beaumarchais that accounts for this? If The Magic 
Flute is in any sense undramatic (and a good performance always makes 
me doubt this), it is certainly not a fault that can be remedied by setting 
its spoken dialogue to recitative, as was done for an Italian production 
at Prague as early as 1794. If the spoken dialogue in Fidelio really spoilt 
the dramatic effect of the music might not Johannes Débber’s recitatives 
have caught on, instead of disappearing as completely as his own operas? 

Nor can we be fobbed off nowadays with the tired argument that the 
use of spoken dialogue is a primitive and outworn convention, one that 
has become obsolete with the march of musical progress. Our views of 
musical history have become a little less crudely evolutionary in the last 
hundred years, but quite apart from that we have only to walk down the 
road from Covent Garden to find a more empirical disproof: Drury 
Lane has been crowded for months (or is it years?) by audiences who are 
perfectly prepared to take the spoken dialogue of My Fair Lady in their 
stride. Only by dissociating opera completely from more popular kinds 
of musical theatre (and I can see no good reason for doing so), could 
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one claim that the convention of spoken dialogue was obsolete. 

As a matter of fact I cannot help feeling that those who try to turn 
their prejudice against spoken dialogue into a universally applicable 
principle are guilty of the same sort of stuffy obscurantism that made 
the Académie Royale de Musique decree that opera, by definition, con- 
tained no spoken dialogue. Since it was the body that controlled the 
Opéra, the Académie was in a position to make this typically French 
piece of a priori reasoning effective, and with unfortunate results. When 
Weber’s Freischiitz eventually reached Paris—I discount the pirated 
hotch-potch known as Robin des Bois—it had to be dressed up with 
recitatives (and a ballet, of course). Fortunately the directors, who had 
not the sense to make an exception to their own absurd rules, did at 
least have the sense to call in the best composer they knew. Berlioz was 
a passionate admirer of Weber's genius, and he tackled the job with the 
utmost care and discretion, but even so he was criticized in some 
enlightened circles: 

‘Croyez-vous que les récitatifs et les ballets que vous ajouterez aprés 
coup n/‘altéreront en rien la physionomie de l’oeuvre de Weber? Croyez- 
vous qu’en substituant 4 un dialogue naif, rempli parfois d’une gaieté 
spirituelle, un récitatif qui dans la bouche des chanteurs devient toujours 
un peu trainant, vous n’effacerez pas ce caractére de cordialité franche 
et joyeuse que respirent les scénes entre les bons paysans de la 
Bohéme? . . . 

Those rhetorical questions were asked, and asked publicly, by some- 
one whose authority in the matter of opera we should hardly wish to 
deny today: Richard Wagner. But even though we may agree with the 
general conclusions of Wagner’s article in the Revue et Gazette Musicale, 
it is perhaps worth examining his arguments a little more closely. What 
exactly are they? In this passage he seems to be maintaining that since 
Bohemian peasants are simple people they should not therefore be made 
to speak so artificial a language as that of recitative. Now this argument, 
without modification, holds very little water. No-one would claim (and I 
do not believe Wagner could have claimed) that Leporello’s dramatic 
nature is contravened when he sings recitatives, nor for that matter 
Amina’s in La Sonnambula—and she comes from very much the same 
world as Weber’s peasants. 

No, it is much less a matter of social status than of national tradi- 
tion. Wagner was acutely conscious of the German character of Weber’s 
opera, and what he really resented about the Paris production was the 
grafting on to it of foreign characteristics, as his later reports to the 
Dresden Abend-Zeitung make clear. One has only to reformulate this 
argument of Wagner’s in terms of national tradition for it to become 
much more persuasive, I think. It is not because Weber’s characters are 
Bohemian peasants that they should not sing recitative, but because they 
are taking part in a German singspiel—and similarly, one might add that 
it is not because they are Spanish soldiers and cigarette-girls and so forth 
that the characters of Carmen should not sing recitative, but because 
Bizet was consciously writing in the national tradition of opéra-comique. 

Now living as we do in an imaginary museum, we should today be 
prepared to accept any work (any work worth reviving at all, that is) in 
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the terms of its own appropriate tradition. During the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, an age of justified self-confidence when flexibility of 
appreciation was neither necessary nor admired, it was only natural that 
works in unfamiliar traditions should be made to conform. This was 
particularly true of Italy, with its own immensely strong operatic tradi- 
tion. In Loewenberg’s invaluable Annals there are plenty of examples of 
singspiele and opéras-comiques being provided with recitatives—among 
others, Der Freischiitz again. For the 1872 production at Milan the job 
was done by Franco Faccio, a close friend of Boito’s and the conductor 
of the“ first production of Verdi’s Otello. Faccio was a sensitive and 
accomplished musician, but clearly he never questioned the propriety of 
tampering with Weber’s score in order to annex it to the Italian tradition. 

In the German-speaking area, and particularly in Vienna, the Italian 
principle of adding recitatives was increasingly followed in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, but they were sung for the most part in 
German. Guiraud’s recitatives were composed for the Vienna production 
of Carmen ; Lachner’s recitatives for Médée were composed to a German 
adaptation of the original French dialogue, and were not turned into 
Italian until the opera reached Milan in 1909. It was perhaps because 
recitative was becoming more completely naturalized in Germany that 
Smetana converted the original spoken dialogue of The Bartered Bride 
soon after the first performances. 

In England, however, a profound inferiority complex in all musical 
matters led audiences to demand their operas not in English but in 
Italian. Even Paris had drawn the line at turning Der Freischiitz into 
Il Franco-Arciero, but not London, where Costa gave it Italian recitatives 
for the 1850 production at Covent Garden. This was a good deal less 
absurd, though, than the performance ten years later at Her Majesty’s 
of Weber’s English opera Oberon in Italian, with added recitatives by 
Benedict. Even such genuinely native products as Wallace’s Maritana and 
Balfe’s Bohemian Girl (metamorphosed into La Zingara) appeared on 
London stages in the modish Italian guise. Being convinced that opera 
was an exotic and irrational entertainment English audiences insisted that 
it should be presented to them as such. We may laugh at their snobbery, 
but traces of it are not too hard to find even today. ° 


After all, what tradition does Médée belong to? Rather a special 
one, admittedly. In the decade after the French Revolution the courtly 
operatic tradition was temporarily in abeyance. Even composers who 
were happy to admit Gluck’s greatness preferred not to follow too 
closely in his footsteps, but rather to dignify the ‘popular’ medium of the 
opéra-comique with themes that the previous generation would have con- 
sidered far too serious for it. One of the first examples of the new genre 
was Méhul’s Stratenice (1792), described as a comédie-héroique; the 
librettist, F. B. Hoffman, was to provide Cherubini with the text of Médée. 


Médée, which Cherubini dedicated to Méhul, goes still further 
along the same path, for in it the opéra-comique formulae are expanded 
to contain an uncomprisingly grand classical tragedy. Whether con- 
sciously or not, Cherubini was following Euripides in attempting to bring 
his heroine off her pedestal and give her tragedy the impact of the non- 
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operatic theatre. Hoffman’s heroic couplets may sound stilted to us today, 
but I think we can recapture some of the magic Mme Scio must have 
given them if we imagine them spoken by Edwige Feuillére. 

And this is the point at which we can come back most profitably to 
the second of the arguments that Wagner advanced against the added 
recitatives in Der Freischiitz: 

‘Ces récitatifs, si heureusement inventés qu’ils puissent étre, avec 
quelque art qu’on les mette en harmonie avec le ton général de l’ouvrage, 
n’en dérangeront pas moins la symétrie.’ 

It is this symmetry, the musical proportion of the whole work, that 
added recitatives are bound to spoil. What Wagner was afraid of in the 
case of Freischiitz was that too liberal an application of Berlioz in the 
recitatives would cause the set-pieces by Weber himself to fade; in the 
event he had to admit that Berlioz had been scrupulousness itself, but 
complained that his additions had in consequence been merely tedious. 

And this is surely an inescapable dilemma for anyone who attempts 
to add recitatives to an opera originally conceived without them. Lachner 
in his additions to Médée seems to wriggle uncomfortably from point to 
point of it. Such theatrically effective strokes as the augmented fifth 
chord at ‘Or parla tu ... in Medea’s first scene (I use Zangarini’s 
Italian translation as being the most widely accessible version at the 
moment) are far outside Cherubini’s harmonic vocabulary; his own 
moments of boldness inevitably sound pale in comparison. On the other 
hand Lachner’s recitative slows up the action intolerably at times, as for 
example at the beginning of the third act in the scene with the children : 
Cherubini here saves his music until Medea’s aria ‘Du trouble affreux’ 
(‘Del fiero duol’), which makes correspondingly more effect. Moreover 
there is the loss of the specifically three-dimensional effect that spoken 
dialogue alone can give us. When at the mention of Colchis in the Argo- 
nauts’ hymn Dircé (Glauce) suddenly becomes distraught, Cherubini can 
suggest utter confusion by breaking the music off in mid-air ; the change 
from formality to action on the stage is paralleled and underlined 
by the change from music to spoken dialogue. And in the finale of the 
second act the two levels are combined with extraordinarily telling effect 
when Medea, watching the nuptial rites, utters her imprecations against 
them with the spoken voice. 

Of course it will be pointed out that the revival of Médée depended 
entirely on Mme Callas’s willingness to sing the role ; since she sings the 
Lachner version as translated by Zangarini, that is the version we had 
to have, whether or not something more like the original would have 
been more effective. This is a perfectly clear and forceful argument, but 
it is one of expediency and should be recognized as such, not used as a 
precedent for following the whims of every visiting singer (or even 
conductor). Only when managements and performers are willing to present 
operas belonging to the singspiel and opéra-comique traditions with 
spoken dialogue—and whenever possible in English—shall we see acting 
standards rise to the level of the popular musical stage. The ‘grand 
opera’ fetish has in the past done incalculable harm in cutting the 
operatic tradition away from such popular roots as it has; it would be a 
great pity to see this trend renewed. 
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Summer Festivals: 4 


EDINBURGH 
King’s Theatre. Un Ballo in Maschera (August 24) 

The Stockholm version of Ballo, like Covent Garden’s and the Paris 
Opéra’s, is set in the Stockholm of Verdi’s original intention, not in that 
improbable colonial Boston whither it was banished at the insistence of 
the Italian censor. Erick Lindegren’s adaptation is perhaps a little closer 
to history than Professor Dent’s. Renato has become Count Holberg, and 
though Anckarstroem is still the assassin (stepping forward when Hol- 
berg wavers), in this edition he corresponds to Sam, one of the bass 
conspirators. There is, as we should expect, a more radically Swedish air 
to the whole presentation. Gustav, as played by the young Norwegian 
tenor Ragnar Ulfung, is mincing and fussy in demeanour, loving the 
whole business of being a king. Otto (Oscar) is his mignon; the affair 
with Amelia is a great lark, a romantic exercise. The trip to the gallows 
is an adventure. When the news of the threatening assassination reaches 
him, he is quite excited: it is as if he were caught up in the plot of one 
of his own beloved operas! This may be historically sound, but it is 
hardly true to Verdi. Mr Ulfung can maintain consistency of impersona- 
tion up to the last act, but then the sincerity of emotion, of true passion, 
expressed in ‘Ma se m’é forza perderti’ is bound to break the reading ; 
and rightly, he then cedes historical considerations to the music, and 


Gustavus (Ragnar Ulfung) and Otto (Birgit Nordin) in a scene from the 
last act of ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ at Edinburgh 
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sings the aria with feeling. He is a most musical periormer, with a well- 
trained, youthful and secure tenor. 

Holberg-Renato must inevitably diminish in stature. We can hardly 
take the baritone’s jealous fury too seriously when one glance at his 
monarch should have convinced him of Amelia’s innocence. Similarly, 
Amelia’s inextinguishable passion for Gustav cannot engage our sym- 
pathies very strongly. Besides, Swedes are known not to wear their hearts 
on their sleeves. Even less, then, would Swedes while acting at being 
Swedes. There were no outpourings of Latin passion. In total effect, the 
emotional temperature of this Ballo was low. But not the musical one. 
For it was most excellently conducted by Sixten Ehrling, with a verve, 
intelligence and dry sparkle that recalled, in some ways, Toscanini’s 
electric interpretation. 

This opening performance showed the Stockholm ensemble to be an 
excellent one, the sort of company that the Covent Garden Trust in its 
idealistic days was aiming to build: with singers of world class (such as 
Nilsson, Séderstrém, Gedda) thrown up within the troupe continuing to 
collaborate with the other, less renowned performers in impeccably 
rehearsed presentations. The voices of the company are in many cases 
not great ones, but they all sound very well trained ; and the comprimarii 
of one night may be hero and heroine of the next. (The next night’s 
Rigoletto, however, showed up the disadvantages of the system—but that 
is for another reviewer.) 

Sven Erick Skawonius’s settings are unambitious (apart from the 
final one of the opera house, which must surely look splendid in the 
Stockholm theatre), but convincing and effective; the court scenes look 
like official group portraits. Géran Gentele’s production is well-conceived, 
unfussy, and to the point. Erick Saeden, the Holberg, is a somewhat dry- 


Birgit Nordin as Otto (alias Oscar), 
Ragnar Ulfung as Gustavus (alias 
Riccardo) in the Stockholm Opera's 
‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ at Edin- 
burgh 
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Scottish Tourist Board 
The final scene of ‘Aniara’. Erik Saeden as the Mimarobe, Mariane 
Orlando as |sagel, the woman pilot 


toned baritone, also rather dry in stage-personality, but nevertheless a 
mature and controlled artist. Birgit Nilsson is a superbly voiced Amelia. 
There were lovely passages in her singing, and several exciting ones, 
though from a soprano of her eminence we might fairly expect a deeper 
imaginative insight into the music. Ulrica, unrewarding role, did not 
show Kerstin Meyer at her best. 

Honour fell to the whole company, and perhaps most especially to 
Mr Ehrling—for the clarity and balance of the ensembles, for the vivid 


orchestral effects, for the sure sense of rhythm and pacing which treated 
each scene as a unit. It was an unusual Ballo, a thoroughly unItalianate 
one, yet highly enjoyable. AP. 


Aniara, British premiére (September 3) 

Aniara was the most interesting event of the Edinburgh Festival. It 
is a new opera (first performed in Stockholm last May) by the Swedish 
composer Karl-Birger Blomdahl. It is a highly imaginative work, poetic 
in conception, accomplished in execution. It is a genuinely new work, 
dealing with the social predicaments of our day and expressed with the 
most modern resources available to its composer. Aniara is a huge space- 
ship carrying emigrants from an Earth devastated by atomic warfare to 
a new settlement on Mars. On one of its runs it collides with an asteroid. 
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Kjerstin Dellert as Daisy Doody, Olle Sivall as Sandon, and the Space 
Cadets in the Midsummer Dance number 


and veers off course with its rudder broken. The passengers are doomed 
to travel on for ever into infinite space. 103 poems by the Swedish writer 
Harry Martinson form a cumulative epic describing this voyage. 


The main subject is man’s behaviour, both corporatively and as an 
individual, when divorced from the familiar associations of time and 
place. We watch the passengers’ painful attempts at readjustment: the 
tyrannies, both cruel and benevolent, which are established; the cults, 
religions and perversions which are practised. Various passengers come 
forward as spokesmen for their groups: Daisy, the thoughtless child of 
nature, living for pleasure ; or the Blind Poetess, holding to her spiritual 
vision. The crew of Aniara form another group. On Earth, the Captain 
was a power politician; here he is a despot, commanding an army of 
technicians and well-drilled space-cadets. The most important character 
of all is the scientist in charge of Mima, the instrument which maintains 
communication with the outside world. Years of space-travel have given 
him a more humane and philosophic viewpoint than those of the heed- 
less passengers, or the pragmatic crew. And Mima, like many of the elec- 
tronic brains of science fiction, seems to have acquired a will and 
personality of its own. At the close of the first act this instrument, to the 
passengers’ horror, relays to them an image of the total destruction of 
the Earth, and brings to them the last greetings from their fellow-men. 


Mima’s function is done, and the instrument chooses to die. Now 
Aniara’s passengers are quite alone. Only the walls of the ship separate 
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them from death, space and eternity. At the same time these walls seem 
to reflect back their human inadequacy. Martinson’s epic (which caused a 
stir when published some years ago) must have seemed a heaven-sent 
subject to Blomdahl, planning his first opera. Two of his earlier works, 
the oratorios, The Hall of Mirrors and Anabase, had also treated a 
theme which is dear to him: ‘The relationship of the individual to his 
group, in Time’. His musical style has been moving towards strong 
climaxes, greater simplicity and dramatic contrast. And already in his 
Third Symphony, of 1950, we seemed to hear ‘the music of space’. 

An opera needs incident if it is to hold the stage. Erik Lindegren, 
who fashioned the libretto, has drastically simplified the original poem 
to provide a workable structure of seven scenes. He seems to me to have 
judged well how much of the ‘philosophy’ he could retain, how much he 
could allude to, and how much leave unstated. The course of Aniara is 
not too difficult to follow, though it does require—if not a knowledge of 
Swedish—then a preliminary reading of the libretto (the vocal score, with 
German as well as Swedish text, is published by Schott). The German 
audiences who see Aniara next season will have the advantage of us 
when they hear the opera in their own tongue: for much of Blomdahl’s 
music is conceived as free declamation over an evocative background. 
There are also popular songs and jazzy dancers—when the passengers 
celebrate what on Earth would be Midsummer’s Day. There are also 
three tape-recordings, embodying spokeri voices, musique concréte and 
electronic music: these are the utterances of Mima. 

The first of the two acts I found engrossing—not solely from a 
musical point of view, but because the ideas were so interesting. The 


Act 2, scene 3 of ‘Aniara’. The Blind Poetess (Margareta Hallin) 
announces the coming of the miracle she has waited for 
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action holds the stage convincingly ; there is contrast, drama, and inter- 
action of character-types. In Act 2 there is a slackening of tension in the 
scene where the various cults are portrayed. This is partly a fault of 
production, but more largely a musical one. Blomdahl’s aim seems to 
have been to illustrate the essentially boring, sterile nature of lesbian 
diversions, and the dullness of the men’s self-abasement rites: to contrast 
the healthy extraversion of Daisy’s song in Act 1 with the decadence of 
La Gargonne’s daintily dirty number. But he has fallen into the trap 
of expressing dulness by dull music. The ‘space’ music is always beautiful 
and poetic. The philosophic utterances are lyrical and deeply felt. The 
jazz parts are deft, and the vigorous choruses effective, though perhaps 
not very distinguished. The vocal lines are singable; but only one tenor 
aria could really be described as ‘grateful’ for the voice. 

The Swedish company gave a firm, alert, excellently studied perform- 
ance under the baton of Sixten Ehrling. Géran Gentele’s production was 
confident, but I think that both he and the designer erred, though only 
to a small extent, by making a ‘difficult? work seem even more difficult. 
To be helpful, the production of an opera which uses symbols should 
always be as realistic as it possibly can be. To bother the eyes of the 
audience with symbols of symbols (‘abstract’ settings) is disastrous. Think 
how Tippett’s Midsummer Marriage was ruined at Covent Garden! The 
various saloons aboard Aniara look too much alike; her crew wore 
pantomime garments rather than convincing uniforms. But in most ways 
it was an accomplished and clever staging, with many good strokes in it. 

The work leaves a strong impression. It is ambitious and uncom- 
promising. It owes nothing to the romantic mainstream of grand opera. 
There is no love-interest, or exploration of personal emotions; nothing 
conventional about it. Because it dealt with ideas, and dealt with them 
not only in a foreign language but in a symbolic setting, some people 
found it aspiring but dull. Certainly, it does not offer a very direct kind 


of experience. We observe, rather than feel with, the characters, and this ~ 


is possibly the main limitation of Blomdahl’s music. But Aniara will 
appeal very strongly to those who like a work that gives them plenty to 
think about. AP. 
Un ballo in Maschera (September 4) 

A.P. has already written at length on this fascinating production. 
which I personally found most enjoyable. I certainly would not urge 
that all Ballo productions should seek to imitate it. But if Covent Garden 
and certain German theatres are allowed to restore the setting to Sweden, 
who can deny the Swedes themselves the right to be even more 
historically accurate in their treatment of the subject? 

There were two cast changes on this occasion. Aase Nordmo- 
Lévberg sang Amelia, and Hugo Hasslo Count Holberg (alias Renato). 
The Norwegian soprano has a glorious voice, but there were on this 
occasion several spread notes when she was singing out full voice. On the 
other hand some of her soft singing was really beautiful. We await her 
Italian Amelia with interest. Hasslo has a much smaller voice than I had 
anticipated, but he sang with a sure command of Verdi's style, and his 
phrasing was most musicianly. Indeed that is what marks this company, 
its musicianship and its professionalism. H.D.R. 
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Set Svanholm as Siegmund, Aase Nordmo-Lévberg as Sieglinde in the 
Stockholm Opera’s new production of ‘Die Walkiire’ at Edinburgh 


Die Walkiire (September 7) 

When we can produce a complete Walkiire cast of this calibre from 
the ranks of our own permanent national opera company, then we can 
criticize. This is what I was tempted to say to a number of people who 
were prepared to be superior about the Stockholm Opera as a whole. 
Indeed, what other company in the world can boast a Walkiire cast like 
this—Nilsson, Nordmo-Lévberg, Meyer, Svanholm, Sigurd Bjoerling, 
Leon Bjérker—not one guest! 

Nilsson was in radiant voice ; she looked beautiful, and sang with a 
freedom and urgency that swept one off one’s feet. She has come a long 
way since her 1957 London Rings: the voice is now warmer, and fuller 
at the bottom. I find her the most satisfying Briinnhilde since the pre-war 
Frida Leider: Nordmo-Lévberg, all curves and blonde, was a rather 
twentieth century Sieglinde; but how gloriously she sang her music. 
Kerstin Meyer was a young and attractive Fricka, who immediately 
aroused our sympathies, and definitely had right on her side. Her voice 
is warm and glowing, and if she was less goddess-like than her famous 
Swedish predecessor, Kerstin Thorborg, she was more human. Svanholm 
was as good a Siegmund as he has always been, and was in better voice 
than on many of his Covent Garden appearances in the post-war decade. 
Other than his wonderful and unexpected Gétterdammerung Siegfried in 
1957, I have rarely heard him sing so well, and with so smooth a tone. 
Sigurd Bjoerling is no Hotter, but he is none the less a sympathetic 
Wotan judged by the standards of any German opera house. He too was 
in fine voice. Bjérker was a suitably gruff Hunding. 

The orchestra, which is the weakest part of the Swedish company, 
was apt to play too loudly and too roughly, and there were one or two 
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Tor HGrlin’s designs for Acts | and 3 of ‘Die Walkiire’ 








Birgit Nilsson as Briinnhilde 


slips—but those happen in the best 
regulated families. Sixten Ehrling 
may not be 4a great international 
conductor, but he certainly is a good 
opera conductor, and has welded 
the Stockholm company into a fine 
ensemble. His reading lacked some- 
thing of the poetry and tenderness 
we have grown accustomed to in 
our recent Rings, but it lacked 
nothing in drama. 

The new production and sets 
by Bengt Peterson and Tor HGrlin 
were disappointing. The costumes, 
especially the head-dresses, were 
ugly, and the projections on the 
backcloth seemed meaningless and 
often ludicrous. The sharp jagged 
rostrums and rocks were hard on the 





eye. The curtain rose on the first act quite a time before that prescribed by 
the composer, in order to show us some moving projections on the back 
cloth, evidently suggesting Siegmund’s flight through the forest. Sieglinde 
changed from her day dress into a décolléte nightdress, and Hunding went 
to bed fully clothed, shielded and helmeted. The curtain fell on Act 1 
late, and we were treated to what looked like the conception of Siegfried 
on Hunding’s hearth rug. In Act 2 the composer’s intentions were gener- 





ally respected. In the last act the 
Valkryies were arranged in sym- 
metrical lines on either side of the 
stage, and indulged in some effec- 
tive spear drill. Briinnhilde’s resting 
place was as bare and uncomfort- 
able looking as at Bayreuth, and 
the magic fire was rather subdued. 
But in the end we did not greatly 
mind, for we had heard the incom- 
parable Nilsson. H.DR. 


Wozzeck (September 8) 


Such is the power of Wozzeck 
that except in a hopelessly bad per- 
formance it cannot fail to make a 
considerable impact on its audience. 
The Stockholm Opera’s perform- 
ance was certainly not bad. Music- 


Leon Bjérker as Hunding 








ally it lacked the tautness of chamber music-like clarity as far as the 
orchestra was concerned of the great Kleiber performances at Covent 
Garden. The production and settings did not seem to me to be suited to 
Biichner’s great human tragedy. They were too much like a strip cartoon ; 
and Wozzeck’s nightmare-world seemed peopled with caricature figures and 
not grotesque frightening people. Despite this, despite the fact that the 
work was sung in German and not in the language of the audience, and 
despite the fact that more than eighty per cent of the audience were 
obviously seeing and hearing the work for the first time in their lives, 
Berg and Biichner triumphed. 

The very fact that Erik Saeden played Wozzeck sympathetically, and 
not as a retarded, almost subhuman creation, demanded some kind of 
belief in the characters that surrounded him. Yet because the Captain 
and the Doctor were made into exaggerated figures, Saeden’s portrayal 
aroused less sympathy than it should have. Elisabeth Sdéderstrém and the 
producer however deserve all our thanks for not depicting Marie as a 
whore. Indeed if only this excellent singer could have somehow hidden 
her aristocratic style and displayed more warmth, she would have been 
an almost ideal Marie (Suzanne Danco in Naples some ten years ago just 
failed to make Marie come fully to life for the very same reasons). 


Conny Séderstrém’s Drum-Major was quite the best portrayal of this 
role I have seen. He looked fine, swaggered without exaggerating, and 
one really saw just why he attracted Marie. The Captain and the Doctor 
were played by Sven Erik Vikstrém and Arne Tyren. They both gave 
vivid characterizations of their roles, but as I have suggested these were 
not on the right lines. Arne Ohlson, Olle Sivall and Elisabeth Bergstrém 
as Andres, the Idiot, and Margret, 
were rather poor. And the children 
in the closing scene did not succeed 
in getting their words over. 

Nearly all the cast were in- 
clined to sing most of their music, 
even in the cases where the com- 
poser had asked for speech-song. 
One had the impression that no 
Berg expert had been on hand to 
initiate the artists into the mysteries 
of sprechstimme. Similarly one felt 
that the conductor Sixten Ehrling 
did not have the shape of the work 
as a whole before him as it un- 
folded, but that he rather treated 
each scene as a separate episode. 
Yet in the end one could not but 
admire and envy an opera company 
that has this masterpiece in its 
permanent repertory. H.D.R. 


Erik Saeden as Wozzeck 











Hugo Hasslo as Rigoletto 


Rigoletto (September 9) 

This was the weakest all-round 
offering from, Stockholm. It was 
good if dull repertory, with little to 
lift it above the level of a respect- 
able provincial performance. I do 
not mean to use the word provin- 
cial in a pejorative sense, for pro- 
vincial opera at its best (Frankfurt, 
Hamburg, Stuttgart) can be very 
good indeed. It served to demon- 
strate both the strength and weak- 
ness of the Stockholm Opera. As in 
all the company did in Edinburgh 
one admired the musicality of the 
production, the fine chorus, the 
excellent ensemble. The small roles were on the whole very well cast— 
thus the Wotan of the season, Sigurd Bjérling, sang Monterone—and 
was magnificent too (Hotter did the same thing in Munich and Vienna) ; 
Fricka now became Maddalena in the attractive person of Kerstin Meyer, 
and Wozzeck turned himself into Marullo. 

Rigoletto at a Festival, however, needs something more than excellent 
supporting singers, a good chorus, a sensible production, and musician- 
ship to bring it to life. It also needs more than a guest conductor like 
Fausto Cleva, a good Italian routenier, to bring it to life. It needs exciting 
singing and acting from the singers of the three leading roles. Hugo 
Hasslo sang with feeling, and shaped his music like a true artist. But he 
was dull and unmoving. Margareta Hallin was likewise a pallid Gilda, 
whose voice did not sound as beautiful as it had in Aniara and whose 
spiritual home seemed further north than Mantua. It was left to the 
young tenor Uno Stjernqvist to inject some life into the evening’s pro- 
ceedings. He possesses a voice not unlike that of .the pre-war Jussi 
Bjoerling. It has an Italianate ring, it is fresh and virile, and was used 
without vulgarity, yet with an abandon and charm that was a delight to 
hear. Without making rash prophecies, I foresee a considerable future for 
this young tenor. 

The audience was of a capacity nature--the only one that was so of 
all the Stockholm performances I attended, and quite different in makeup 
from those of other evenings. I was surrounded by people who did not 
know the story and either read it aloud to each other or explained it 
wrongly. The applause was luke-warm, even at the end of each act 
(incidentally how pleasant it was to have the two scenes of Act 1 played 
one after the other, instead of the usual long interval after scene i), and 
there were embarrassing silences after the close of most of the familiar 
arias, duets, etc. Even the superb Walkiire reviewed above received less 
than its due from the audience, Nilsson only taking one curtain, and not 
being cheered after one of the really great vocal exhibitions of our day. 
Edinburgh audiences need educating in more senses than one. H.D.R. 
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SALZBURG 


The 1959 Salzburg Festival has not been one of the happiest. To a 
certain extent, everyone was marking time this year in preparation for 
the opening of the new Festspielhaus in 1960 (though there is consider- 
able doubt if they will finish the house in time, and even more doubt if 
it will be an improvement, acoustically, over the dry sound of the present 
Festspielhaus). 

The problem of modern music is on everyone’s tongue this year at 
Salzburg: the reason for this preoccupation with a side of music about 
which Salzburg understands less than nothing is the production of Heimo 
Erbse’s new opera, Julietta. Last year’s fiasco with Barber’s Vanessa was 
still very fresh in the minds of audience and critics when the curtain went 
up on Erbse’s lamentable effort. We are grateful to the directors of the 
Salzburg Festivai for their firm decision—in the face of continued and 
fierce opposition—to produce a new modern opera each year ; but we do 
wish that they would engage someone who can read a modern score and 
is capable of passing sensible and objective judgement on new operas 
submitted to the Festival authorities. We do not know who accepted 
Julietta; but we cannot imagine that he or they read the score before 
signing the contract. At any rate the blame for the subsequent failure 
rests equally on Herr Erbse and the Festival: on the composer because 
the opera is immature and in part even gauche ; on the Festival because 
such a work should never have been seriously considered. 

Erbse’s opera semiseria is based on the brilliant and subtle short 
story, ‘Die Marquise von O....’ by Kleist, who in turn took elements of 
the plot from Cervantes and Montaigne. The short story created an 
uproar when it appeared some 150 years ago, and we can imagine the 
effect of the following extract (which is the central problem of the story) 
on a bourgeois society. The Marquise von O.... issues this statement in 
the newspapers: “Without my knowledge, I have become pregnant; the 
father of the child should come forward, since I have decided, out of 
consideration for my family, to marry him.’ 

Herr Erbse does not believe in all the symbolism, the under-the- 
surface action which so many critics have (we think rightly) read into 
Kleist. For Erbe, the story is a great belly-laugh, a huge joke. He wrote 
his own libretto, in which the ‘Marquise von O....’ is treated—we quote 
Herr Erbse—as a ‘great persiflage’; he has introduced a chorus (read 
vox populi) which is supposed to accentuate the sarcastic side of the 
libretto. In fact, Erbse has his moments, and when everything is open 
and above board, he can dish out a witty brand of Berlinish cabaret 
humour, as in the Finale of Act 1. Here, over a series of nervous 
repeated chords in a deadpan pseudo E minor, the Count says ‘Adieu, 
adieu, auf Wiedersehen’ to four different people; by the time he gets 
around to the third repeat, one is genuinely amused: it is typical that 
this was the only moment when the Salzburg audience laughed. 

The rest of the work shows, however, that Herr Erbse is not the 
man to pull off the ‘great persiflage’; neither his eclectic orchestration, 
nor his grasp of form, nor his rather pale harmonic palette is sufficiently 
developed for a libretto of this scope and subtlety. As it is, the list of 
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new works performed at Salzburg from 1947 (Dantons Tod) to 1959 is 
unfortunately a list of second-rate (if not third-rate) failures. One looks 
back to Wozzeck, which was given at Salzburg some years ago, with 
considerable nostalgia. 

Julietta was given a good performance by Antal Dorati, the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the State Opera Chorus. Rita Streich as 
Julietta sang with good intonation and with her customary bell-like clarity, 
and she was well supported by Elisabeth Hoengen (the maid), Walter 
Berry (the suitor), Sieglinde Wagner (the mother) and Gerhard Stolze 
(the brother). It seemed a pity for so many excellent artists to be wasted 
on such unimportant music. 

The other novelty at Salzburg was Haydn’s I] Mondo della Luna, 
which had achieved such a success at the Holland and Aix Festivals. In 
Salzburg, it was sung in German, which was unnecessary, since Orfeo 
and Cosi were sung in Italian and since most of the audience at Mondo 
were American and English tourists who understood neither German nor 
Italian. The production was altogether very provincial: apart from 
Anneliese Rothenberger and Oskar Czerwenka, the singers seemed 
to have been recruited from small German theatres. The conductor was 
Bernhard Conz, Karajan’s assistant. Several curious things happened to 
Haydn’s score: the third act sinfonia and the famous love duet were, for 
some quite inexplicable reason, placed in the first act, where they were 
wildly out of place. The duet is the culmination, musically and dramatic- 
ally, of the opera: here, for the first time, we see Ecclitico and Clarice 
bathed in the moonlit radiance of Haydn’s inspiration, and this climax can 
only occur after the rest of the action has been completed. Apart from 
that, Conz made the most extraordinary cuts, changed Haydn’s markings 
(e.g. he left out the ‘flageolet’ notes in the sinfonia to Act 2), did away 
with the solo harpsichord in Buonafede’s D major aria in Act 2, and in 
general revealed a singular lack of perception for eighteenth-century 
style. The ballet in Act 2 was inept, and the costumes of the moon 
inhabitants wanting in imagination. The set, a vast stairway curving 
across the stage, was ingenious, and the production had some moments 
when one imagined that one was seeing a Salzburg Festival perform- 
ance; otherwise, one could have been in Detmold, Regensburg, or 
Schwerin. This is not to belittle the provincial German theatres; but 
surely we have come to expect something a little better at Salzburg. 

The two opera productions which were an unmitigated joy from 
beginning to end were Cosi in the Residenz, and Strauss’s Die schweig- 
same Frau in the Festspielhaus. Many of opERaA’s readers will know the 
now famous Cosi production, which is essentially that performed for the 
last few years in Vienna’s Redoutensaal and at the Salzburg Festival 
(changes: Graziella Sciutti as Despina, the men sung by Karl Dénch, 
Nicolai Gedda and Rolando Panerai; Ludwig and Seefried remained 
from previous productions). The success both of Cosi and of Strauss’s 
opera is in large measure to be ascribed to Karl Béhm, that un-flashy, 
hard-working prototype of a Kapellmeister who seems to go on making 
music without the aid of personal secretaries, green dinner jackets and 


Mercedes racing cars. 
Die schweigsame Frau’s libretto, written by Stefan Zweig after Ben 
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Jonson, was the cause of the work’s eclipse soon after the premiére in 
Dresden in 1935; the German authorities, who had wanted to suppress 
Zweig’s name on the original posters (Strauss discovered this just before 
the posters were to be printed), banned the opera after the second 
performance. Somehow the work never caught on, despite an occasional 
performance after the war (e.g. at New York’s City Center last year). 
The re-launching it has now had at Salzburg may put it back into the 
German-singing repertory. 

The production (Giinther Rennert) and Teo Otto’s sets were models 
of good taste and imagination. How deftly the crowd scenes were 
handled! It is such a pleasure to encounter a stage which has been 
mapped out to the last detail. The music is delightful ; when one hears 
another late opera by Strauss, one is always afraid that he will have 
warmed up the Rosenkavalier soup, stirred in a few new spices, and 
served it slightly differently. Die schweigsame Frau, however, is quite 
another matter. For one thing, it is—more or less—straight comedy, and 
this alone places it in a different category from the other Strauss operas. 
We say more or less comedy, because there are sadistic elements in the 
plot which Strauss immediately understood: the joke that is played on 
Sir Morosus Blunt is a very cruel one, a slashing cut to the bone. Strauss 
would probably not have considered it a compliment (he wrote on a 
photograph of a friend of mine who, as a member of the Army of 
Occupation in 1945, was trying to make Strauss’s life in Garmisch a 
more pleasant one, ‘To my barbarian friend’ . . .), but he has caught 
something of the delicate balance, which is so typically English, between 
biting (or even cruel) wit, gentle humour, and Falstaffian subtlety. 

Hilde Giiden sang the cruelly difficult part of Aminta ; unlike most 
of Strauss’s vocal parts, this one seems to be sublimely ignorant of the 
usual definitions—or shall we say, limitations?—of today’s soprano 
roles ; Aminta is a lyric-dramatic-coloratura-soprano, with a range up to 
‘e’ in altissimo. Hans Hotter’s Morosus was vocally powerful but not 
always as delicate or subtle as one might wish; anyone who has seen 
Hotter’s Wotan knows that he has this great gift, and perhaps his 
Morosus will mellow in time. 

The much-discussed production of Orfeo, conducted by Karajan, 
was something of a disappointment. The furies scene was ideal for the 
baroque grandeur of the Felsenreitschule (‘rocky riding school’ is the 
quaint translation on the official hand-outs). In its triple tiers of grey 
stone arches stood figure after figure with a huge crimson cloak ; behind 
each figure stood another in waiting with a dark grey cloak. Looped 
tiers of crimson alternated suddenly with lines of grey: it was an impres- 
sive sight. Less impressive was the disorganized mass of dancers on the 


stage below. 

Karajan has not, we think, a real feeling for any music before late 
Mozart. His lyric, contemplative reading of most of the score was 
thoroughly romantic in conception (did he realize that he was using 
Berlioz’s orchestration?), whilst on the other hand, his quick tempi 
(Furies’ dance, Chaconne) were taken at express-train speed. The cuts 
that were made seemed in part superfluous: why cut the choral part of 
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the finale and jump straight into the Chaconne? Simionato’s Orfeo was 
rich and mellow, but one missed, perhaps, that final perfection, that 
delicate finesse which Kathleen Ferrier gave to the part. Graziella 
Sciutti was Amor, taking over the role at the last minute from Anna 
Moffo, and Jurinac was a warm and sympathetic Euridice. 


There was a basic problem in the Orfeo production which was not, 
or at least not entirely, musical: whether to stage the work as a Greek 
tragedy, or as a baroque opera. It is not possible to stage it as first one 
and then the other, which is what Schuh tried to do. The ballet at the 
end, with rows of fantastically dressed ‘baroque men’ carrying candle- 
sticks and mincing across the stage as the curtain falls, is in violent and 
agonized opposition to the calm Grecian simplicity of the first scene, in 
which hidden lights show censers, smoke curling from them and casting 
a hazy pall over the stage. I am afraid that not even Messrs Schuh and 
Karajan can have it both ways. 

The Festival opened with a rather curious performance of Zauber- 
flte (conductor: George Szell; producer: Giinther Rennert; deécora- 
tions and costumes by Ita Maximowna) which, despite Szell’s crisp and 
firm tempi, never quite came off. Some of the trouble was the Pamina of 
Lisa della Casa: she conceives Pamina to be a simple, artless girl whose 
only moment of sophistication (‘Die Wahrheit, die Wahrheit .. .’) is 
that of a very young and innocent eighteenth century teen-ager. We are 
all for the psychological interpretation of great operatic roles, but we 
think amateur psychology has no place on the stage, and sopranos— 
whatever their merits—are not generally versed in modern depth 
psychology. One would not, perhaps, be so bristling were it not for an 
article on the interpretation of Pamina which Miss della Casa published 
in a local musical paper ; it is an article which makes one blush. If only 
artists of Miss della Casa’s calibre would concentrate more on Mozart 
and less on Freud, we should again have the exquisite purity of line and 
the vocal dignity with which she was (in a manner of speaking) born, 
and for which she is justly famous. 

Simoneau’s Tamino was beautifully sung. It was, in a way, a good 
thing to have a change from the Dermota-Kunz team ; but Walter Berry, 
though now vocally far more impressive than Kunz, was a little too 
naive as Papageno; no doubt Schikaneder played down to the Viennese 
proletariat of 1791, but we doubt if he ever forgot that his theatre always 
had its quota of intelligent and cultivated listeners, to whom a straight 
slapstick interpretation would be very boring. You can do more with a 
wry mouth (vide Kunz) than by hopping up and down and chasing up 
ladders (a new trick in the present production). Papagena was Graziella 
Sciutti, who has a clear, rather small voice which tends to become edgy 
at times. Erika K6th’s Queen of the Night was by far the best she has 
sung up to now; in time she may be a second Berger. 


Everyone at the Café Bazaar, or in the bar of the Goldener Hirsch, 
has an answer to Salzburg’s problems; it is obvious to everyone that 
something radical must happen, and happen rapidly, if the Salzburg 
Festival is not to lose its favoured position to Holland, Aix-en-Provence, 
Glyndebourne or Edinburgh. There are those who say that this year’s 
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‘Il Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda’ at the Bregenz Festival 


Salzburg Festival was the beginning of the end; we hope that this is not 
the case. But someone must assume the responsibility for the overall 
programme. H. C. Robbins Landon 


BREGENZ 


The Bregenz Festival which began in 1946 this year gave Strauss’s 
A Thousand and One Nights in the open-air theatre on the lake, and a 
triple bill of Italian works in the Kornmarkttheater, under the direction 
of Marcello Cortis. A correspondent sends the following report of the 
latter : 

Il Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda was given in a new version 
by Cortis, who was also the producer. He conceived his production in 
terms of the original Venice performance of 1626, when a splendid 
baroque feast of madrigals and court dances culminated in the first 
attempt at a sung and mimed representation. Oralia Dominguez, Magda 
Piccarolo and Mario Carlin were the soloists—Dominguez being 
especially fine. This was followed by // Maestro di Cappella in which 
Cortis, surely the best of present-day buffos, sang, acted, and conducted 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, who were evidently greatly amused by 
the whole situation. The evening ended with a sparkling performance of 
Il Campanello, conducted by Alfredo Simonetto with Oralia Dominguez 
(Serafina), Magda Piccarolo (Madama Rosa), Scipio Colombo (Enrico), 
Carlo Badioli (Don Annibale), and Mario Carlin (Spiridione). Cortis was 
again the excellent producer. 
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Top, Carlo Badioli as Don Annibale, Mario 
Carlin as Spiridione in Donizetti's ‘Il 
Campanello’ 


Centre, Marcello Cortis as ‘Il Maestro di 
Cappella’ 


Right, Oralia Dominguez as _ Serafina, 
Scipio Colombo as Enrico in ‘Il Campanello’ 
Spang 





The Bregenz 


Festival 











GLYNDEBOURNE 


Le Nozze di Figaro (July 29) 

The Glyndebourne Figaro is not a comedy of manners, nor even a 
comedy of sentiment, but a drama of real people confronted with real 
predicaments. Many Countesses find the right seriousness for the second 
and third acts, but in the last act, when the Count makes love to the 
supposed Susanna, the situation is usually treated as comic. Only at 
Glyndebourne do we flinch with the sympathetic pain that the Countess 
feels at her husband’s words. This was Carl Ebert's production, rehearsed 
by Peter Ebert. It goes without saying that the performance had a 
beautiful consistency both within each of the individual characterisations 
and within the social framework of the action. Dozens of little details, 
passing almost unobserved, established the relations of Count and 
Countess to their household. Both Figaro and Susanna were privileged 
servants, but quickly checked when their disrespect went too far. 

Elisabeth Séderstr6m made a delightful and unusual Susanna. 
Unusual, because she is not a soubrette. Her voice had little chance to 
swell to its full lyric beauty, such as we heard in Ariadne and Der 
Rosenkavalier. But it is highly attractive even while used ‘small’: and her 
impersonation was enchanting. Carlos Feller was very much to the point 
as Figaro. Michel Roux was a mild-voiced Count, but a fine performer. 
Pilar Lorengar made a moving Countess. Among the others, Josephine 
Veasey’s imaginatively portrayed and firmly sung Cherubino, and 
Johanna Peters’s ample, vital, yet unexaggerated Marcellina deserve 
special mention. 

The promise of Peter Maag’s resilient overture was fulfilled by an 
alert, well-judged reading, always responsive to the tensions of the drama. 
It was a beautifully balanced performance without any single star, but in 
sum perhaps as enjoyable a Figaro as one could hope to hear. AP. 


VERONA 


This was the 37th season at the Arena, and although as forecast last 
year, bread and butter operas were selected to counter rising costs, etc., 
the town was crowded with visitors from all parts of the world. 


La Forza del Destino was given in the most brilliant manner, by a 
splendid cast. The young American soprano, Margherita Roberti, making 
her Arena début, was an impressive Leonora, and was greeted with a 
well-deserved ovation at the end of the evening. Carlo Bergonzi as 
Alvaro repeated his last year’s success as Radames. His phrasing and 
intonation are an object lesson to many better-known artists. Aldo Protti 
displayed inexhaustible power as Don Carlo, but in duets and ensembles 
never overpowered his colleagues. The highlight of the evening however 
was Ivo Vincd’s Padre Guardiano. This young bass is probably one of 
the finest—if not the finest—bass in present-day Italy. Renato Capecchi 
turned Fra Melitone into a tall lugubrious-looking man, and made the 
most of his scenes. Miriam Pirazzini played Preziosilla like Carmen, and 
her intonation was at fault. The chorus under Giulio Bertola was magni- 


Opposite: Acts I and 4 of ‘Faust’ at the Verona Arena 




















Act 3 of ‘Il Trovatore’ at the Verona Arena 


ficent, and Antonino Votto, who conducted, was in an inspired mood. The 
producer was Carlo Maestrini. 

Il Trovatore did not reach such a high level. Franco Corelli as 
Manrico chose to ignore certain of the libretto’s requirements—he 
entered without a horn with which to summon his followers, etc. This, 
plus early and late entries are not lightly accepted at Verona—though it 
must be added he sang well enough. Gabriella Tucci (later replaced by 
Leontyne Price who failed to repeat her last season’s success as Aida) 
was the Leonora; she displayed a magnificent technique in the first act, 
but later in the evening the voice lost warmth and colour. Giulietta 
Simionato was an outstanding Azucena, Ettore Bastianini a very fine 
Di Luna, and Andrea Mongelli a notable Ferrando. Oliviero de Fabritiis 
was the conductor and Carlo Piccinato the producer. 

Faust (last heard here twelve years ago) was the season’s final offer- 
ing, and the honours of the evening went to the conductor, De Fabritiis. 
Faust was sung by Gianni Poggi who was in particularly fresh voice ; 
Marguerite by Rosanna Carteri, really excellent and most moving in the 
last act; and Mephistopheles by Cesare Siepi, who, though not really 
suited to the part vocally, proceeded to give a most unusual portrayal of 
the role. Mario Zanasi was Valentine, Marie Teresa Mandalari Martha, 
and Fiorenza Cossotto Siebel. The Walpurgis Night Ballet was sensa- 
tionally staged by Ria Teresa Legnani, and the whole opera produced 
by Maestrini. Libera Danielis 
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The Salzburg Congress on Opera and 
Ballet in Television and Film 
by Jack Bornoff * 


Any visitor to the Salzburg Kongresshaus in the last week of August 
would have been greetd by a strange sight: disposed at regular intervals 
across the body of the semi-darkened main hall were 20 TV sets, each 
with a cluster of people grouped in front of it. Twenty TV monitors, and 
a cinema screen to boot, had been placed at the disposal of the 150-odd 
stage, screen and TV experts from well over 20 countries who were 
attending the Congress on ‘Opera and Ballet in TV and Film’. 

Like a similar event held at Salzburg in the summer of 1956, this 
Congress was organized jointly by the International Music Council and 
Osterreichischer Rundfunk (on this occasion, the TV service more speci- 
fically) and was sponsored by Unesco and the Austrian Government. 

The Congress had a two-fold purpose: to give opera and ballet 
producers in TV and film the opportunity of discussing the different 
methods in use today all over the world in the production of 
opera and ballet in studios; and to show leading personalities from the 
stage and from training establishments what TV and film have achieved 
in this field. Delegates attended from 27 radio or TV stations, 14 opera 
houses and 11 schools of music. 

Illustrations, in the form of kinescopes or films, supported the argu- 
ments of each of the speakers, and it was a basic principle of the Congress 
that all the examples submitted by TV stations (including films made 
specifically for TV) were shown on TV monitors, whereas all films were 
projected on to the film screen. 

One of the most valuable results of the earlier Congress had been 
the offer by the Town of Salzburg to award an Opera Prize to the 
authors of a chamber opera written primarily for TV but capable of 
being adapted for the operatic stage. The competition for the Salzburg 
Opera Prize was open to TV organizations which -are members, or 
affiliate members, of the European Broadcasting Union, and participants 
were expected to commission a work especially for the event. 

For three days prior to the opening of this year’s Congress a jury 
comprising eight distinguished personalities in the field of opera and TV 
had met, under the chairmanship of Mr Gerhard Freund, Director of 
Television, Osterreichischer Rundfunk, to view the kinescopes of 10 operas 
entered for the Prize. The members of the Jury were: Peter H. Adler, 
Director of the NBC Opera, New York ; Emilio Castellani, of RAI TV; 
Rudolf Hartmann, Director of the Bavarian State Opera, Munich ; Mario 
Labroca, President of the International Music Council and recently 
appointed Artistic Director of the Teatro la Fenice at Venice ; Edmund 
Nick, of Westdeutscher Rundfunk, Cologne ; Eberhard Preussner, newly- 
appointed President of the Salzburg Mozarteum Academy ; Egon Seefehl- 





* Mr. Bornoff, the Executive Secretary of the International Music Council, 
was co-organizer of the Congress. 
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General view of the recording session, showing the grid 
floor plan on which stage ts are pl d to give 
the full dramatic effect in stereo recording. 
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The Chorus and Orchestra of 

The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 

conducted by BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
@ sxt 2150-2 @ txt 5521-3 





This recording of Peter Grimes was produced in close co-operation with the 
composer and Decca has achieved yet another studio recording which, particu- 
larly in the stereo version, has all the life and realism of a stage performance. 
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Julius Patzak in ‘Passe Konirolle’ 


Helga Pilarczyk as Salome 
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ner, Secretary General of the Vienna State Opera ; and Kenneth Wright, 
of BBC TV. The countries participating were: Austria, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, Japan, Switzerland, United Kingdom. A first prize 
of 40,000 Austrian Schillings (c. £550) went to one of Austria’s two 
entries: Pass- Kontrolle, with music by Paul Angerer and libretto by 
Hans-Friedrich Kiihnelt—an allegorical, railway-station-to-eternity work, 
with Julius Patzak in the role of a newsvendor-alias-Death. A second 
prize of 10,000 Austrian Schillings was awarded to a work produced by 
the Hamburg studio of the North West German Television Union 
(NWRV): Die Auszeichnung (The Decoration), based on a short story 
by Maupassant, with music by Hans Poser. And an opera, Salto Mortale, 
written entirely for electronic instruments, by the Dutch composer 
Henk Badings received an honourable mention. 

Excerpts from all the works submitted for the Prize were projected 
at the first working session of the Congress and the two prize-winning 
entries shown in full at an evening session. The survey of the contem- 
porary scene was rounded off by a session devoted to kinescopes of other 
recent productions. The Congress was particularly impressed by the 
excerpts shown of Bayrischer Rundfunk’s production of Orff’s Die 
Bernauerin, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s Peter Grimes (based 
on the evidence of the Inn Scene) and the Soviet Television Service’s film 
of a little-known opera by Rachmaninov, The Miserly Knight (this was 
the first time a Soviet opera kinescope had been shown outside the 
USSR). It is sad to recall that a scene from the Czech TV’s production 
of Martinu’s A Comedy on the Bridge was shown to this international 
forum only three days before the composer’s death. 

Notoriously few opera films have been produced by the major 
commercial companies. It was therefore all the more encouraging to find 
that two independent producers were showing works of unusual interest: 
Monteverdi's J] Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda (Europe TV-Film, 
Paris) and Cimarosa’s J] Maestro di Cappella (Lausfilm, Turin). Excerpts 
from a Soviet film of Eugene Onegin provided some striking character- 
acting in small parts; a dual cast was used, with singers, chorus and 
orchestra from the Bolshoi Theatre and the only role in which singer and 
actor were one and the same was that of Prince Gremin (Ivan Petrov). 

The Congress sought, wherever possible, to show a particular scene 
in several different versions. Thus, the same excerpt from Don Giovanni 
appeared in Paul Czinner’s film made at the 1955 Salzburg Festival, in a 
film produced by Czech TV which was shot against an exterior back- 
ground of baroque Prague, and in Kurt Wilhelm’s much-discussed studio 
production for Bavarian TV, which is played by actors and sung by 
singers. 

Puccini appears at present to be the most rewarding composer for 
TV. Excerpts from Suor Angelica and Il Tabarro were shown by Austria, 
Italy, Sweden, U.K. and U.S.A., whilst part of Act I of Madama 
Butterfly was available in no less than six versions (BBC, NBC, NHK, 
NWRYV, RAI and Carmine Gallone’s film); the contribution from NHK 
had an Italian Pinkerton, whose words were given in Japanese sub-titles. 
Salome seems a natural for TV, in that the monologues give a good 
producer magnificent opportunities for illustrating the course of the 
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drama through long held close-ups of Salome herself. It was typical of 
the impact of the BBC (Helga Pilarczyk) and NBC (Elaine Malbin) 
productions that one distinguished French critic, who had until then 
rejected television as a medium for artistic expression, declared these to 
have been one of the major experiences in his life. 

Not surprisingly, the artistic use of close-up proved to be one of 
the trump-cards of TV in the presentation of opera from the studio. 
More unexpected was the success of the medium, as exemplified by RAI’s 
production of Act 1 of Turandot and the BBC’s Tale of Two Cities, in 
dealing with crowd scenes. At the end of a whole day’s showing of TV 
opera, an extremely heated discussion, involving the heads of music 
departments of all the main TV centres, developed around the problem 
of dubbing. It resulted in general condemnation of the practice of split- 
ting operatic characters into visible actors and unseen singers. The ideal 
solution, it was generally felt, was for TV to bring forth a race of actor- 
singers who can be seen as well as heard—and, most important of all, 
be heard at the same time as they are seen—without detriment to dramatic 
truth. Such ideal conditions have been achieved, but all too rarely so far. 

Dr Hans Sittner, President of the Vienna Academy of Music and 
Dramatic Art, had some pertinent things to say on the question of 
training stage artists in TV technique. He strongly favoured TV as a 
means of giving young singers experience in facial expression in a 
medium which is far more revealing than the stage, and which will, 
therefore, stand them in good stead also in their normal theatrical career. 
Julius Patzak added the practitioner’s point of view on the problems 
facing the singer at the microphone and before the camera. 


Participants at the Congress were brought up to date with another 
aspect of Opera in TV through the showing of a number of kinescopes 
of very recent broadcasts from the stage. Peter Ebert was present to 
introduce the BBC’s relay of the Glyndebourne Cenerentola. The TV 
producers of both the Aix-en-Provence and the Salzburg relays of 
Haydn's I! Mondo della Luna discussed the problems they had to con- 
tend with in conveying the same scene to their viewers. And part of 
Act 1 of Die Meistersinger, in a kinescope of the first TV relay ever to 
be made from Bayreuth, completed the festival picture. 


A round-table discussion between four leading personalities from the 
operatic world (Moran Caplat, General Manager of Glyndebourne ; 
Horst Goerges, Chef-Dramaiurg, Stadtische Oper, Berlin; A. M. Julien, 
newly-appointed director of both Paris opera houses; and David 
Webster of Covent Garden) failed to reach a definite conclusion on the 
question: ‘What does the Opera stage expect from TV?’ (True, M. 
Ghiringhelli, the director of La Scala, who was at the last minute 
prevented from being present, had already told the writer that money 
was what opera required from TV. And Herbert von Kajaran, in his 
capacity as Artistic Director of the Vienna State Opera, was quite 
prepared to mount a special performance for TV . . . at a price). But 
there was general agreement on the value of TV in explaining opera to a 
much vaster public than can ever fit into an opera house. From the 
technical point of view, it was considered impossible to achieve satis- 
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factory results by merely taking over an existing stage performance. 
Granted the importance of TV as an information medium and its role in 
reporting artistic events, an operatic performance belonged in the opera 
house and was destined for an audience which had assembled for what 
should be an occasion. If cameras do penetrate into the opera house, 
then only special performances in which production details—lighting, 
in particular—are re-studied in terms of TV. Which, as was recognized, 
has always been the case in Glyndebourne and was tried this summer at 
Bayreuth. 

In the course of two sessions, ballet was treated in the same way as 
opera. It fell to Margaret Dale to give the introductory talk to the whole 
problem of ballet in TV; after which the same scenes from Giselle, Le 
Lac des Cygnes and Casse Noisette were compared in different TV and 
film productions from Canada, U.K., U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. Contemporary 
ballet ranged over a wide field, from the strictly classical Graf Nulin 
created specially this summer for Soviet TV, to the film by Louis Cuny 
of Maurice Béjart’s Symphonie pour un Homme seul to the accompani- 
ment of musique concréte. Excerpts from the Bharata Natyam dances of 
India and from Chinese Opera, both shown on film, served to bring 
classical art forms from two great Oriental civilizations within the scope 
of this international congress. 

The last question put to the Congress was: ‘Can TV lead to a new 
form of musical theatre?’. In order to help participants to come to a 
conclusion, the discussion was preceded by the showing of excerpts from 
three ‘borderline’ cases: a TV production of Tancredi e Clorinda (RTF), 
as a reminder of a form of entertainment which preceded opera and 
ballet as we know them today; a TV version of Stravinsky’s L’ Histoire 
du Soldat (Westdeutscher Rundfunk) ; and a film based on Edgar Allan 
Poe’s The Tell-Tale Heart (Osterreichischer Rundfunk), in which the 
action is mimed to a specially-composed score by Paul Angerer. Though 
it was considered that too little had as yet been achieved along new 
lines, there was very general agreement on the possibilities of TV in 
creating an art-form which belongs to it alone. However, as Mr Webster 
had pointed out in an earlier discussion, technical ‘progress does not 
necessarily create new art; and it will be up to the creative artists them- 
selves—from whichever field they may come—to pool their resources in 
devising a TV ‘musical theatre’. 


Covent Garden Statistics. Owing to an error the name of Lenora Lafayette 
was omitted from the list of sopranos published last month. Miss Lafayette 
sang 3 Aidas on tour and 1 Butterfly in London. 


Peter Klein, whose picture appears on this month’s cover in his most 
famous role, Mime in Siegfried, is paying his tenth visit to Covent Garden. 
He first sang there with the Vienna State Opera in September 1947 as 
Jacquino, Don Basilio, and the First Jew in Salome. Since November 1948 he 
has sung the Siegfried Mime in London more than fifteen times. Visitors to 
Vienna and Salzburg will also know him in countless other roles, including 
Valzacchi, the Captain in Wozzeck, and Pedrillo. 
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Ernest Newman on holiday in 1928 


Ernest Newman 
by Neville Cardus 


Ernest Newman lived so long that even people approaching middle- 
age tended to think of him and to visualize him as the bald Sage of 
Tadworth, resembling in appearance Bellini’s Doge, his face a palimpsest 
of experience deeply-laid. In his prime he was black-haired, raven-haired, 
sometimes putting me in mind of the portraits of Disraeli in his heyday. 
Newman in his mid-forties walked with a sort of leisured elasticity ; the 
poise of his body’s movement matched the poise of the movement of his 
mind and conversation, which never hurried, no matter how pat and to 
the point the idea, or how witty the tongue. One summer evening I 
walked with him through Leicester Square. An open-air evangelist was 
addressing a crowd; on the fringe of it one or two ladies of the street 
stood by, listening momentarily. ‘Look,’ said Newman, ‘St Francis 
preaching to the birds.’ 

He was then a man of the world, or rather one who looked on the 
world without getting himself involved. Whether attending The Ring of 
Wagner or the boxing matches of Beckett, Johnson, and Carpentier, he 
remained detached, a connoisseur of the day’s diet and wine of sounds 
and sights. He was no more to be drawn into the one ‘Ring’ than into 
the other ; that is to say, he was never thrown off balance by a temporal 
excitement or rush of blood to the head. 
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He seemed to know, to have flavoured, not only music but all kinds 
of literature, from Pindar to T. S. Eliot, from Aristophanes to Thurber, 
from Goethe to Croce. He could have been, had chance sent him that 
way, (1) a great literary critic, (2) a great dramatic critic, (3) a great 
historian, (4) a great lawyer, (5) a great biologist. Yet he carried his 
learning lightly as a cloak. Only half concealed by the cloak was his 
rapier ; entirely concealed was the bludgeon, which one morning he used 
to stun a boring musical academician, whose string quartet Newman had 
patiently suffered the night before. ‘This,’ he wrote, ‘is not chamber, but 
lethal chamber, music.’ The rapier flashed after the performance of 
another chamber composition, also by one of the more venerable profes- 
sors—‘Judging by the opus number—84—presumably an early work’. 


Those of his readers whose acquaintance with his writings depended 
largely on his contributions to the Sunday Times maybe got only a 
one-sided view of Newman. For them, as I say, he was the altogether 
withdrawn recluse, a Faust in solitude, and as likely to sigh wearily 
‘Habe nun, ach!’ His quest for the absolute, for an objective validity or 
truth, became noble as the years went by. He looked back over the long 
course of music criticism and saw the futilities of much of it—the blind 
blunderings, the vain runnings here and there after new fashions. He 
grew tired of hearing what this or that critic thought or felt about a 
composition. ‘I am not interested in your particular soul’s adventures 
among the masterpieces. I am not interested in what you tell me, apropos 
Beethoven, of yourself. Show me the mind of Beethoven at work, then 
I'll attend to you.’ He took me to task for writing about music as it 
affected my sense of life. He called me a ‘sensitized plate’, meaning that 
I wrote of my own impressions and not of the musical score as it existed 
—as a ‘Ding an sich’. My reply to that point of view was, and is, that the 
objective score can be perceived only by means of the subjective intelli- 
gence—but all this is by the way. I refer to Newman’s distrust in his 
extreme later years of a personal response to a work, no matter how 
much educated, because I wish to stress the point that he was not 
always the image of calm blindfolded Justice. I often teased him and 
told him that his changed credo was rather like the conversion in old 
age of the rake who, having led a free riotous life himself, sometimes 
well away from the straight and narrow path, warns us all against a 
similar licentiousness. I have known (and read) a Newman who could 
be quite naughty in his prejudices. ‘I write,’ he once confessed, ‘according 
to my lights—or liver.’ A box of liver-pills, indeed, was sent to him after 
he had expressed himself at a certain annual oratorio Festival. Not 
always did Newman strive austerely to see things sub specie aeternitatis. 
In his gay Lothario days on the Birmingham Post he wrote, ‘There is 
bound to be a deal of criticism that is stupid, careless or ill-informed’. 
What of it? “We live in a world not yet made perfect ; it is unreasonable 
to expect the average critic to be any less fallible than the average doctor 
or clergyman or politician.’ 


Newman, the perfect Wagnerite, was not perpetually obsessed by 
Wagner—here is another misconception about the most catholic-minded 
of all music-critics, the one with the widest and most humane culture. 
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Ernest Newman relaxes between Wagner operas at Wahnfried, Bayreuth, 
in 1951 


His book, Opera Nights, is in itself evidence enough of his great range ; 
the essay on Wozzeck remains the best of all short introductions to Berg’s 
masterpiece. At the extreme is his enchanting piece on Cornelius’s 
Barber. He revelled with the rest of us in Mozart’s Figaro and Don 
Giovanni ; but in the files of the Manchester Guardian, which paper he 
served as music-critic for one hectic year (round about 1905), is hidden 
an article on Don Giovanni most combustible. He referred to Mozart as 
a Wunderkind, who, if his music by the mystery of inspiration took on 
some ‘precipitate from life’ (I remember this phrase after fifty years), 
rose to the height of his theme; but by nature and experience, we were 
told, Mozart could not take the measure of a deeply-experienced view 
or welter of existence. There was in Newman a most downright honesty. 
He could not go half-way towards an opinion which called for com- 
promise on his part. Much of Mozart’s music left him only coldly 
interested in its immaculate pattern-weaving. Once I amused him by 
saying that any Wagnerian who does not regularly purge himself with 
doses of Mozart is damned. 


When he attended performances night by night in Manchester and 
Birmingham it was rare that he wrote a notice which was not worth 
preserving. Reasonable space was given him, so that he could digress and 
relate the event to a background of lasting general interest. From New- 
man many a young man acquired a full allusive education, literary as 
well as musical. His approach to music was, I think, not entirely musical. 
Before he became absorbed in music he contributed essays on biology to 
J. M. Robertson’s Free Review, one on the Weissmann-Lamarck contro- 
versy. If I am not mistaken he wrote one of the first articles on Hebbel 
ever to appear in English. He upset Herbert Spencer’s theories on the 
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origins of music—in the lifetime of that forgotten synthetic philosopher. 
Newman ‘v2; an agnostic and a fine fruit of the 19th century radical 
school. His \lusic Studies (1905) established (for one reader at least) the 
first principles of a humane as well as rational criticism. There was in 
him the following paradox—he was attracted musically to German ways 
of thinking; but in his reading and his lucid prose style and ways of 
logical argument he was akin to the French 18th century traditions of 
balance, restraint and civilized deportment. 

His services to Wagner research and criticism are universally 
admitted. Apart from the vast biography, he wrote at least three other 
books on Wagner. But these authoritative contributions should not over- 
shadow his other books—in some ways more truly characteristic of him 
as a full man: the study of Hugo Wolf (why is it out of print?), Musical 
Studies (also wastefully out-of-print), A Music Critic’s Holiday, and his 
brilliant Gluck, still the best in English on the composer, and done by a 
young man in his mid-twenties, more than sixty years ago. 

When he died I wrote an obituary notice of him for the Manchester 
Guardian. One or two of his friends thought it was impertinently 
critical. But Newman would certainly not have approved of the cus- 
tomary lip-service memorial. I think I knew him as intimately, as a 
writer, as most musicians now living; I certainly knew him longer. We 
often disagreed, publicly and privately; and I think he liked me best 
when I stuck to my guns. Anything I have written or said of him since 
he died I shall be confident to repeat to him if ever we chance to meet 
again in the same place hereafter. 

He was not only a great critic of music and man of letters. He was 
a great journalist, who, in an emergency, could have written the first 
leader on Budget night, or dealt with a boxing-fight in the Royal Albert 
Hall for the world’s heavy-weight championship—as once he did, as 
expert and vivid as Alistair Cooke. 

It is no belittlement of him to say that he did not particularly assist 
the cause of Schénberg and the music known at the present moment of 
writing as modern. Even the best minds grow out of and in a certain soil 
and environment. Newman fought for the moderns of his day. I could 
wish that the young critics now making propaganda for the tone-row 
serialists wrote of them with the fascination and persuasiveness of 
Newman when he wrote of Strauss, Debussy, Delius, Elgar, Wolf, 
Moussorgsky, Mahler—and Alban Berg. 

On his ninetieth birthday he was honoured by Germany by a 
decoration of a high order. But his name has never appeared in an 
English honours list—which is disgraceful. He deserved a C.H., if not 
the O.M. But Newman himself might have shrugged his shoulders at 
such kinds of official recognition. He was always smiling at the vanities 
of mankind. Perhaps his immortal shade will approve if I here do honour 
to the devotion to him of his wife, during his accumulation of years and 
the increasing physical burden of them. 


The writer of last month’s Bayreuth report on Der Fliegende Hollinder 
was our valued contributor Joseph Wechsberg, whose name was inadvertently 
omitted. Our apologies to Mr Wechsberg. 
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NEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Covent Garden. As already announced, the 1959-60 season will open on 
October 28 with a revival of Un Ballo in Maschera, sung in Italian. The 
cast includes Aase Nordmo-Livberg, Joan Carlyle, Oralia Dominguez, 
Gastone Limarilli, Eberhard Wachter. Rudolf Kempe will conduct. Boris 
Godunov enters the repertory on November 5 with Christoff in the title part, 
Edgar Evans and Constance Shacklock in their old roles of Dimitri and 
Marina, and the rest of the cast much the same as last year. Jaroslav 
Krombhole conducts. Salome on November 13 will have Inge Borkh, 
Elisabeth Héngen as Herodias (not Rita Gorr as stated last month), Helmut 
Melchert and Otakar Kraus. Rudolf Kempe will conduct and the opera will 
be sung in German. Gloria Lane makes her Covent Garden début on Novem- 
ber 23, as Carmen, and two nights later Joan Hammond returns in the first 
of several performances of Aida. In Carmen Jon Vickers and Hans Kaart 
will sing Don José; in Aida Roberto Turrini and Vickers will be heard as 
Radames; Lane and Dominguez as Amneris and Louis Quilico as Amonasro. 
In the new Rosenkavalier production, on December 4, conducted by Georg 
Solti, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf will sing the Marschallin; Sena Jurinac, Octavian; 
Hanny Steffek, Sophie; Kurt Béhme, Ochs; and Monica Sinclair, Annina. The 
new Cavalleria-Pagliacci production by Franco Zeffirelli will be on December 
17. Amy Shuard and Charles Craig will be heard as Santuzza and Turiddu, 
Joan Carlyle as Nedda and Jon Vickers/Hans Kaart as Canio. In the Barbiere 
production under Giulini next May, with Teresa Berganza as Rosina, the 
title role will be sung by Rolando Panerai, and the part of Bartolo by 
Fernando Corena. Some of the later Rosinas will be sung by Victoria de los 
Angeles. The producer will be Maurice Sarrazin. 


Sadler’s Wells. As already announced the 1959-60 season opens on 
October 29 with the new production of Andrea Chénier. The new production 
of La Cenerentola on October 29 will have Patricia Kern in the title role, 
Alexander Young as Ramiro, and Howell Glynne as Don Magnifico. The rest 
of the cast will include Nancy Creighton, Anna Pollak, Denis Dowling, and 
Stanley Clarkson. Bryan Balkwill will conduct, Douglas Craig produce, and 
sets and costumes are by Carl Toms. In the revival of Don Giovanni on 
October 14 Raimund Herincx will sing the title role with Judith Pierce as 
Anna, Ava June as Elvira, Nancy Creighton as Zerlina, Alberto Remedios as 
Ottavio. Colin Davis will conduct. Rosina Raisbeck will sing Senta in several 
performances of The Flying Dutchman, Charles Grove will conduct; Marie 
Collier and William McAlpine will be heard as Butterfly and Pinkerton, and 
also as Katya and Boris in the revival of Katya Kabanova (November 18) 
which will be conducted by Charles Mackerras with Marion Studholme as 
Barbara, Monica Sinclair as Kabinicha, Kevin Miller as Vanya, William 
Aitken as Tichon, and Stanislav Pieczora as Dikoy. 


Revival Opera Company, Scala Theatre. Two stage performances of Les 
Huguenots will be given under the musical direction of Norman del Mar on 
October 26 and 27. The cast includes Jacqueline Delman, Hazel Holt, Lorelei 
Jones, Kenneth Macdonald, Bruce Boyce, Dennis Butler and, Michael Langdon. 
The orchestra is the Goldsbrough, the producer and designer Peter Foster. 


Scala Theatre, London. Roger Sacheverell Coke’s new opera, The Cenci, 
will receive its first performance on November 5. The cast includes Blanche 
Turner, Ronald Firmager, Frank Sale, and Audrey Bowman., and the producer 
will be Vere Laurie. The London Symphony Orchestra will be conducted by 
Sir Eugene Goossens. 

London Philharmonic Society. Two concerts in the Society’s Music of 
the Twentieth Century series are of special interest to operagoers: on 
November 13 a concert performance of Busoni’s Doktor Faust with Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau and Richard Lewis among the soloists, conductor Sir Adrian 
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Boult; and on January 26 Orff's Carmina Burana conducted by Jaroslav 
Krombholc, with Maria Tauberova and John Hauxvell as soloists. Both these 
concerts are at the Royal Festival Hall. 


Gala Performance. On October 7 between 9.30 and 10.30 Asso- 
ciated-Rediffusion will feature Maria Callas, Tito Gobbi, Markova and José 
Iturbi. The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra will be conducted by Nicola 
Rescigno and Anatole Fistoulari. The programme is being presented by S. A. 
Gorlinsky. 


Falmouth. In July the Falmouth Opera Singers gave three performances 
of Purcell’s King Arthur and Vaughan Williams’s The Shepherds of the 
Delectable Mountains at the Polytechnic Hall, Falmouth, under the direction 
of M. Radford. The singers included Muriel Peters and David Galliver. 


The Welsh National Opera gave a week’s season at the Odeon Theatre, 
Llandudno, at the end of August. The repertory consisted of Faust (Mary 
Wells, Patricia Kern, Rowland Jones, Elwyn Adams, Michael Langdon; con- 
ductor Warwick Braithwaite), Cavalleria Rusticana (Zoe Cresswell, Robert 
Thomas, John Hauxvell; conductor Ivor John); Pagliacci (Joyce Goodwin, 
Paul Asciak, Tegwyn Short, Hauxvell, Ronald Lewis; conductor Braithwaite); 
Nabucco (Patricia Bartlett, Glenys Dowdlem, Tano Ferendinos, Bryan Drake, 
Hauxvell, John Shaw; conductor Ivor John); and Madama Butterfly (Marie 
Collier, Phyllis Ash-Child, Thomas, Drake, Langdon; conductor Braithwaite). 
A two week season at the New Theatre, Cardiff, opened on September 28 
with the first stage performance by the company (and the first in Great 
Britain for many years) of Rimsky-Korsakov’s May Night. The repertory 
also includes Tosca, Barbiere di Siviglia, 1 Lombardi, Traviata, Nabucco, 
Butterfly and Faust. 


Opera For All. The Arts Council Opera Group which tours the country 
under the title of Opera For All, begins its 1959-60 tour on October 19, and 
other than a break between December 19 and January 11, continues until April 
9, 1960. The Group is again under the artistic direction of Douglas Craig, who 
is responsible for the productions of The Barber of Seville, La Bohéme, and 
La Cenerentola. Richard Doubleday will produce The Beggar's Opera and 
Bryan Balkwill will once again undertake the musical preparation of the 
operas. The singers include Joan Hadland, Brenda Stanley, Catherine Wilson, 
Charles O'Byrne, Michael Maurel, Russell Cooper, and Gerwyn Morgan. Full 
details of the group’s tour can be had from the Arts Council, St. James’s 
Square, London, S.W.1 


Palatine Opera Group, Durham, will give four performances of L’Elisir 
D’Amore on November 10, 11, 13, and 14. The conductor will be Dr Peter 
Evans of Durham University Musical Department. ‘ 


New Opera Company. Applications are invited for membership of the 
New Opera Company Chorus. Works in rehearsal include The Force of 
Destiny, The Sofa (Elisabeth Machonechy), followed by works for a two-week 
season at Sadler’s Wells next summer. Apply for details to: P. Quine, Esq., 
Cambridge House, Camberwell Road, London, S.E.5. 


AMERICA 


Cincinnati. The summer season at the Zoo was this year entirely re- 
organised, with John Magro as Director, Wolfgang Roth as designer and 
Dino Yannopoulos as producer. The season opened with Aida, sung by Mary 
Curtis-Verna, Nell Rankin, Piero Miranda Ferraro, Constantino Ego and 
Carlo Palangi. Fausto Cleva conducted. Tosca, Madama Butterfly (Elisabeth 
Carron, Barry Morrell), and Carmen (Rankin, Ferraro) were the next offer- 
ings. 

University of Illinois. Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia, conducted and 
produced by Ludwig Zirner, and Madama Butterfly, conducted by Bernard 
Goodman and produced by Zirner, were given by the University of Illinois 
Opera Group last season. 
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San Francisco. Risé Stevens has withdrawn from the San Francisco 
Opera for the current season owing to ‘the inability to reconcile certain 
differences regarding contractual provisions.’ It is reported that Miss Stevens 
resigned from San Francisco as she believed that foreign artists were being 
paid more than she was. The president of the San Francisco Opera stated 
that although Mario del Monaco was being paid $1,750 a performance, which 
was the same as Miss Stevens, he would in effect receive more, because his 
travelling expenses from Italy would be paid. According to the New York 
Times a spokesman for Miss Stevens said she wished for a clause in her 
contract stating that she would receive the highest fee of any member of the 
company. It was her feeling that if such a clause were present she could 
insist that her total payment should be greater than anyone else’s; and that 
if a foreign artist were given additional money for additional expenses, her 
payment should be raised by the same amount. Such a clause, according to 
the spokesman, was agreed in advance, and when it did not appear in the 
contract, Miss Stevens refused to sign it. Miss Stevens, he said, was fed up 
with American impresarios paying higher fees to foreign artists under the 
guise of ‘sundry expenses.” He said she had given up her San Francisco 
appearances ‘on principle,” as a way of fighting what she thinks is a wide- 
spread hypocrisy. Her place has been filled by Gloria Lane for Carmen, and 
Blanche Thebom for Dalila. Owing to illness Eleanor Stebor has had to with- 
draw from the cast of Die Frau ohne Schatten. She is being replaced by 
Marianne Schech. Leonie Rysanek has also had to cancel her appearances for 
health reasons. She is being replaced by Edith Lang and Gabriella Tucci. 


Santa Fé, New Mexico. America’s most enterprising young opera com- 
pany, the Santa Fé Opera, again presented a series of musical ‘firsts’ in its 
third summer season. Perhaps the most rewarding undertaking was the Ameri- 
can premiére of Donizetti’s Anna Bolena, presented in an English version 
by Chester Kallmann commissioned by the Santa Fé Opera. The polished 
performance and virtuoso capabilities of the cast more than overcame the 
few technical shortcomings of the opera itself. Although Anna Bolena lacks 
the finesse of later Donizetti works, it is a challenging vehicle, highly charged 


Andrew Foldi as Henry VIII, Maria Ferriero as Anne Boleyn in 
Donizetti's ‘Anna Bolena’ at the Santa Fé Opera 


























with emotion and certainly undeserving of its century of neglect. Another 
highlight of the eight-week season, which included 26 performances of six 
operas, was Marc Blitzstein’s Regina, presented for the first time as the com- 
poser had conceived it—as a fully-fledged opera, with the leading role sung 
by a mezzo-soprano. Throughout the season significant factors were the 
imagination, ingenuity and fine taste with which each production was handled, 
reflecting the outstanding abilities of musical director John Crosby, produc- 
tion director Robert Ackart, musical administrator Bliss Hebert and the 
artistic and technical staffs. 

The season's impressions in brief: 

Anna Bolena—Probably the most musically rewarding undertaking the 
Santa Fé Opera has yet presented. Maria Ferriero and Regina Sarfaty, as 
Anne Boleyn and Jane Seymour, gave electrifying dramatic portrayals. Miss 
Ferriero’s soprano voice is strong, rich and true, fully equal to the demands 
made by Donizetti's score. Miss Sarfaty has all the attributes for a great 
future; her range is magnificent, the qualities of her mezzo-soprano voice are 
exciting, and her musicianship is unquestioned. 


Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail—An utterly refreshing and exhilarating 
experience. Saramae Endich, singing Constanz, was a beautiful and vocally 
superb heroine; Andrew Foldi as Osmin handled his role with supreme com- 
petence; coloratura Reri Grist was captivating in her local début as Blonde; 
Frank Porretta’s rich, lyric tenor was eminently suited to the role of Belmonte. 
Conductor Robert Baustian kept the pace rapid and gay, and director Bliss 
Hebert won accolades for his imaginative staging. 


Regina—Elaine Bonazzi and Regina Sarfaty shared the lead role, each 
chiseling her characterisation from a different perspective; both fully con- 
vincing in a completely unsympathetic ‘heroine’s’ part. The opera introduced 
to Santa Fé audiences Maria di Gerlando, who portrayed the pathetic Birdie 
and exhibited a lyric soprano voice of admirable quality and colouring. 


Die Fledermaus—Imaginatively staged and tightly cohesive in its produc- 
tion under conductor John Crosby and director George Mully. Saramae 


Saramae Endich as Constanze in ‘Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail' ; 
Elaine Bonazzi as Regina in Blitzstein’s opera of that name 











Endich’s warm, facile soprano voice and dazzling appearance made a capti- 
vating Rosalinda. Baritone Peter Binder’s voice was robust and righteous, 
sweet and sly; his personality a commanding one as Eisenstein. Use of the 
W. S. Gilbert translation for the spoken dialogue gave a commendably fresh 
flavour to the development of the plot. 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia—Peter Binder as Figaro and Maria Ferriero as 
Rosina showed the highest musicianship. Somewhat disappointing was Charles 
Anthony as Almaviva, perhaps due to illness which sidelined him for several 
performances. The role was shared by Nico Castel, and Robert Trehy also 
was heard as Figaro. 

Madama Butterfly—Stellar performance by Mildred Allen, completely 
captivating as Butterfly. Charles Anthony brought a robust tenor under fine 
control as Pinkerton, a role he shared with Frank Porretta. 

Worthy of special commendation was the choral work throughout the 
season, handled this year by Margaret Hillis, who worked with the group of 
16 apprentice artists and developed an outstanding ensemble. Joe Lawler 


Westport. At the White Barn Theatre, Peter Paul Fuchs, formerly on the 
staff of the Metropolitan and now at Louisiana State University, conducted 
and staged two contemporary works: Jan Meyerowitz’s The Meeting (the self- 
contained second act of his opera Eastward in Eden, dealing with Emilv 
Dickinson), and Hermann Reutter’s The Road to Happytown. The singers 
were members of the Opera Theatre of the Manhattan School of Music, and 
the operas were repeated in the Hubbard Auditorium of the Manhattan School. 


ARGENTINE 


Buenos Aires, Teatro Colon. The season continued with performances of 
Rigoletto and Tosca. Rigoletto was sung by the Spanish baritone Manuel 
Ausensi, who revealed a large voice and good dramatic ability. Tina Garfi 
was an immature Gilda, and Renato Sassola a light-voiced Duke. The 
orchestra under Rainaldo Zamboni was hardly adequate. Tosca was sung by 
Matilde de Lupka, an uneven performer. Giuseppe Gismondo was a full- 
blooded Cavaradossi, who used no mezza-voce at all, and acted poorly. Dino 
Dondi was hardly an adequate Scarpia. The production and new settings were 
modern and untraditional, and ignored the composer’s and librettist’s in- 
structions. The orchestra under Martini was poor. The public demonstrated 
against the standard of this performance. J. P. Cebreiro 


BRAZIL 


Rio de Janeiro. The German season ovened with a performance of 
Rosenkavalier conducted by Alexander Krannhals and produced by Frank de 
Quell. Liane Synek sang well as the Marschallin, Gisela Litz was a very good 
Octavian, Ingeborg Wiener a beautiful if small-voiced Sophie, and Otto von 
Rohr a fine Ochs. Walkiire was finely conducted by Krannhals and produced 
in Bayreuth-like style by De Quell. Synek sang Briinnhilde, but tired by the 
end of the last act; Herta Wilfert was a lyrical Sieglinde, Marion Matthaeus a 
fine Fricka. Sebastian Feiersinger was hardly large enough vocally for 
Siegmund, and Wilhelm Schirp was an inadequate Wotan, being unable to 
make himself heard. Otto von Rohr was a sonorous Hunding. Figaro was 
mostly disappointing. Krannhals and the orchestra were dull, and although 
De Quell’s production was aitractive, the sets were dreary. Wilfert was a 
good Countess, and Litz an attractive Cherubino, Else Mugel looked charm- 
ing as Susanna, but was vocally weak, and neither Richard Kogel (Figaro) 
nor Raymond Wolanski (Count) was adequate. A short Italian season is 
due to follow the German performances—Bohéme, Elisir d’ Amore, Sonnam- 
bula, Rita, and Il Campanello. Singers include Renata Scotto, Aureliana 
Beltrami, Nicola Monti, Gianni Poggi and Paolo Montarsolo. A. J. C. Faros 


DENMARK 

Copenhagen. Nobody was bowled over by the activities of the Royal 
Opera during the past season. The company wil! be reconstructing its reper- 
tory and its vocal forces for some time to come. Together with the two other 
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branches of activity, drama and ballet, all having to share the two stages 
of the Royal Theatre, opera is facing technical limitations. 

The evergreen Bohéme was given a greyish new production: young artists 
in the old settings of the late Poul Kanneworff. The staging by the play- 
director Kai Wilton was much ado and little style. Singing was nicely taken 
care of by two different casts. Ellen-Margrethe Edlers made a warm-hearted 
Mimi, in a somewhat motherly relation to the young Icelandic tenor, Magnus 
Jonsson, as Rodolfo. Kirsten Schultz gave a brilliant account of Musetta. In 
the alternative cast Bonna Séndberg was a moving Mimi, although the part 
lies rather off her dramatic soprano track. Rodolfo was sung by Otte Svend- 
sen, and as Marcello Ib Hansen showed promise. Johann Hye-Knudsen con- 
ducted the Royal Orchestra. 

Towards the close of the season came a new Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, 
which sadly enough added no sparks te the Royal Opera’s Mozart repertory. 
Holgar Boland’s staging was overdone, and Arne Hammelboe in the pit lacked 
charm and touch. Despite the fact that both Kirsten Schultz and Kirsten 
Hermansen are lovely light sopranos, neither the Constanze nor the Blonde 
hit the heart of the matter. Mogens Wedel had points as Osmin. This Entfiih- 
rung took place in the 1937 decor by Svend Johansen 

The Danish Music and Ballet Festival in the early summer brought a 
concentration of the current repertory and showed the growing powers of the 
young vocalists during some successful performances. The gifted young 
Italian, Bruno Bartoletti, came as guest conductor. These weeks also showed 
up the absence of contemporary works, and of the two Carl Nielsen operas, 
which several visitors expected to find. Robert Naur 


FRANCE 


Nice. Elektra was given in the Cimiez Arena on one of the hottest nights 
ever known in the South of France; Strauss’s turgid drama seemed exagger- 
atedly oppressive under an almost tropical sky. And furthermore the ex- 
baritone, now producer, Louis Noguéra had blended the stage setting so subtly 
with the genuine antiquities that one almost felt oneself to be in the Pelo- 
ponnese sharing in, rather than following, the tragedy as it unrolled. 

Astrid Varnay was a suitably hysterical Elektra; her glorious voice overcame 
all the formidable acoustic defects of the Arena, which must make a perform- 
ance something of an ordeal for anyone with a sense of duty to those occupy- 
ing the cheaper seats. Elsa Cavelti, prettily pathetic as Chrysothemis, struck a 
pleasant note of sanity as opposed to Elektra’s raving, and her ‘Kinder will ich 
haben’ was the most charming moment of the evening. Elsa Matheis, melo- 
dramatic and heavy-voiced, was a haunted Klytemnestra. Paul Schéffler, for so 
long my favourite baritone, is now losing something of that wonderful tone 
that made him so thrilling an Iago, so splendid a King Philip. But what a 
superb stage presence! Unfortunately Ludwig Suthaus had lost nothing of 
that heavy tremolo which marred his Florestan during the Nice winter season. 
Richard Blareau gave a vigorous full-blooded rendering of 4 score. 

tri 


ck Turnbull 
GERMANY 


Augsburg. The summer season at the Roten Tor included performances 
of Aida with Lenora Lafayette, Anny Delorie, and Eugene Tobin; Nabucco 
with Frans Andersson in the title role; and Rigoletto with Ruth-Margret Piitz 
and Marcel Cordes. 

Berlin, Stiidtische Oper. The season opened on August 16 with a per- 
formance of Carmen conducted by Miarzendorfer. Vera Little sang Carmen, 
Ernst Kozub, José. The new production of Pelléas et Mélisande was heard on 
August 26 with Pilar Lorengar and Roth-Ehrang in the leading roles. 

Berlin, Staatsoper. The season opened on September 22 with a per- 
formance of Figaro under Franz Konwitschny, with Clara Ebers, Ingeborg 
Wenglor, Sona Cervena, Rudolf Jedlicka and Robert Lauhéfer. Jedlicka also 
sang the title role in Eugene Onegin, with Hedwig Miiller-Biitow as Tatiana. 
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Gunter Englert 


‘Die Lustigén Weiber von Windsor’ at the Frankfurt Opera 


Frankfurt. The last production of the season was Die lustigen Weiber von 
Windsor. Felix Prohaska was the conductor, and Bohumil Herlischka the 
producer. Georg Stern sang Falstaff; Willi Wolff, Herr Fluth; Erika Schmidt, 
Frau Fluth; Maria Graf, Frau Reich; and Sylvia Stalhmann, Anna. 

Hamburg. The new season at the Staatsoper, the first with Rolf Lieber- 
mann as Intendant, opened with the Wieland Wagner production of Carmen. 
Carmen was sung by Cvetka Ahlin, Micaéla by Ria Urban, Don José by 
Ratko Delorko, and Escamillo by Vladmir Ruzdak, Albert Bittner con- 
ducted. Salome was given with Paula Brivkalne in the title role. 


Mainz. Traditionally the Gutenberg Festival includes some opera per- 
formances with distinguished guests. This year there were, wisely, fewer, but 
better, performances. In Tristan und Isolde the cast was led by Wolfgang 
Windgassen and Astrid Varnay. Varnay was at her best in the scenes of 
displeasure and anger in the first act, where she finely calculated every 
nuance; but she was almost as satisfying in the following, more lyrical 
passages. Windgassen was in good voice, but seemed to be holding back 
emotionally. Peter Roth-Ehrang was an excellent Marke, vocally rich and 
warm. Grace Hoffman was an inspired and moving Brangine, but Gustav 
Neidlinger made Kurwenal seem rougher than necessary, and he was ob- 
viously uncertain about his entries. Karl Maria Zwissler conducted carefully 
yet with great feeling. Udo Esselun’s production and Hermann Soherr’s sets 
were the finer for being subdued in tone. The second work was on an even 
higher level of performance. Die Meistersinger is always a success in Mainz, 
partly owing to Martin Binger’s excellent chorus, partly because Zwissler 
clearly loves the score and all its riches, yet never loses himself in details. 
Otto Wiener’s Sachs, well known from Bayreuth, shone particularly in the 
wisdom and humour of Act III. Karl Schmitt-Walter’s Beckmesser is famous; 
on this occasion he was in particularly good voice. Hans Hopf was a good 
Stolzing. Elisabeth Griimmer’s Eva was incomparable; her thrilling tone 
and modest yet womanly bearing place her among the greatest interpreters 
of the réle. Mention must also be made of Franz Mazura’s Pogner, Klaus 
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Hans-Herbert Schulz as Adam 
Fletcher, Christa Maria Ziese as 
Clara, Lothar Anders as Geordie 
in Alan Bush’s ‘The Men of Black- 
moor’ at the Leipzig Opera 


Kirchner’s Kothner, Ilse Stadelhofer’s 

witty Magdalene and Erich Eckard’s 

lively David. A notable evening. 
Ralf Steyer 


Leipzig. The season opened on 
August 12 with a performance of Zar 
und Zimmermann. An early return to 
the repertory was Bush’s Die Mdnner 
von Blackmoor, which had its 
premiére towards the end of last 
season. The principal roles were sung 
by Christa Maria Ziese (Clara), Elsa 
Fleischer (Jenny), Hans-Hebert Schulz 
(Adam Fletcher), Kurt Seipt (Daniel), 
Lothar Anders (Geordie), Hans 
Krimer (Thomas). Helmut Seydel- 
3 mann conducted, and Heinrich Voigt 
Helga Wal!mul.er produced. 


Munich. The new production of Cosi fan tutte at the Prinzregentenheater 
(seen during the Festival at the Cuvilliéstheater, was conducted by Lovro von 
Matacic and produced by Rudolf Hartmann, with sets by Helmut Jiirgens. 
Claire Watson, Lilian Benningsen, Hanny Steffek, Richard Holm, Hermann 
Prey and Karl Kohn were the singers. 














Heinrich Voigt the producer, Alan Bush the composer, and Helmut 
Seydelmann discuss a point during a Leipzig rehearsal 





Helga Wallmuller 





The Hungarian State Opera, Budapest, which is celebrating its 75th 


anniversary this autumn 


HUNGARY 


Budapest, The Hungarian State Opera is celebrating its 75th anniversary 
this autumn with a number of gala performances. Operas being performed 
include Don Giovanni, Turandot, Eugene Onegin, Don Carlos, Bank Ban, 
Bluebeard’s Castle, and The Spinning Room (Kodaly). 

According to its director, Tibor Fajth, Hungary’s State Opera House 
has difficulty in presenting new works because of the ‘snobbism’ of the 
opera-going public which shies away from anything unfamiliar. ‘Our press, 
our radio and television must seriously fight against the “‘snobbism” which 
brings people only to see productions of world-famous classical works. Every 
time we stage a new opera we take great risks. Each new production needs 
at least two to three months’ thorough preparation. And at the end of it we 
face a possible fiasco—while staging an established favourite would mean 
certain success.’ 

There was undoubtedly a world-wide demand for new opera. Menotti's 
popularity proved that. The secret of Menotti’s success, said Dr Fajth, was 
his manner of presenting everyday, up-to-date themes in understandable 
form. The first result of Dr Fajth’s aim to present new works has been the 
recent production of a one-act opera Kata Kdddr by Mihaly Hajdu. Based on 
Hungarian folk music, the opera, which has only four characters, tells the 
story of a rich woman who disowns her son when she finds he is to marry 
Kata Kadar, the daughter of a serf. In the future at least one new Hungarian 
opera is to be staged every year. Next year’s is to be selected from works 
submitted by Béla Tardos, Istvan Kardos, Endre Székely and other composers. 

S . This town in southern Hungary presented a summer festival 
which included open-air performances in the cathedral square of Erkel’s 
Hunyadi Laszlo, Manon Lescaut and The Fair at Sorochints. These were the 
first since 1938, when Mascagni conducted his Cavalleria Rusticana. 
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Soloists and conductor after the concert performance of ‘Un Ballo in 
Maschera’ at Tel-Aviv. L. to r. Eugene Tobin, Kostas Paskalis, Lucretia 
West, Carol Loraine, Nino Sanzogno, Lucille Udovick, James Loomis, 
Shlomo Hermon 


ISRAEL 
Tel-Aviv. The Israel Philharmonic concluded its 1959 season with a 
concert performance of Un Ballo in Maschera, sung in Italian, by Lucille 


Udovick, Carol Lorajne, Lucretia West, Eugene Tobin and Kostas Paskalis. 
The conductor was Nino Sanzogno. 


ITALY 


Milan, La Scala. The summer season opened with La Bohéme sung by 
Gabriella Tucci, Edda Vincenzi, Gianni Poggi, Tito Gobbi, Giorgio Giorgetti, 
Giuseppe Modesti, and Carlo Badioli; Antonino Votto conducted. At later 
performances Rosanna Carteri, Giuliana Tavolaccini, Gianni Jaia, Ettore 
Bastianini/Anselmo Colzani, took over the leading roles, and Alfredo Tonini 
conducted. La Sonnambula had Renata Scotto as Amina, Nicola Monti as 
Elvino, and Nicola Zaccaria and Ivo Vincé as Rodolfo. Votto conducted. 
Lualdi conducted some performances of his La Figlia del Re with Nora de 
Rosa, Antonio Annaloro, Dino Dondi and Giulio Ferrein. The season ended 
with Carmen with Simionato and Gloria Lane sharing the title role; Tucci 
and Jeda Valtriani, Micaéla; Angelo Loforese and Di Stefano, José; and 
Bastianini and Colzani, Escamillo. Lovro von Matacic conducted. 

Milan, Teatro Lirico. The summer season opened with Rigoletto with 
Carlo Tagliabue in the title role, Celia Drovandi as Gilda, Ruggero Bondino 
as the Duke, Wanda Madonna as Maddalena, and Giovanni Goiani as 
Sparafucile. Mario Braggio was the conductor. This was followed by 
Madama Butterfly with Antonia Mazza Medici as Cio-Cio-San, Antonio 
Salvarezza as Pinkerton, Giuseppe Zecchillo as Sharpless, and Madonna as 
Suzuki. Loris Gavarini was the conductor. 

Naples, Arena Flegrea. The open-air season opened with a performance 
of La Gioconda conducted by Vincenzo Bellezza, with Luciana Serafini in the 
title role, Belen Amparan as Laura, Irene Companez as La Cieca, Umberto 
Borsé as Enzo, Aldo Protti as Barnaba, and Plinio Clabassi as Alvise. This 
was followed by Madama Butterfly, and Lucia di Lammermoor. 

Rome. Summer seasons were given at both the Teatro Sistina and the 
Teatro Eliseo. Among the operas heard at the former were Tosca with 
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Adrianna Guerrini and Salvarezza, Rigoletto with Felice Schiavi, La Traviata, 
Aida, Barbiere di Siviglia, Madama Butterfly, and Cav and Pag. The Eliseo 
season, organized by Fausto de Tura, also included Aida, Tosca, Butterfly, 
Rigoletto, Traviata, and Cav and Pag in its repertory, as well as Rossellini’s 
La Guerra with Gianna Pederzini, Edda Melchiorri, Edgardo di Stasio, Dimitri 
Lopatto and Giorgo Onesti. 

The open-air season at the Terme di Caracalla opened with Lohengrin con- 
ducted by Franco Capuana, with Sandér Konya in the title role, Marcella 
Pobbe as Elsa, Lucia Danieli as Ortrud, Giangiacomo Guelfi as Telramund, 
Raphael Arié as the King, and Vito Susca as the Herald. This was followed 
by Tosca with Antonietta Stella, Ferruccio Tagliavini, and Anselmo Colzani, 
conductor Napoleone Annovazzi; Aida with Floriana Cavalli, Adriana 
!azzarini, Pier Mirando Ferraro, Guelfi, Arié, conductor Angelo Questa; and 
Rigoletto with Virginia Zeani, Amparan, Giuseppe Gismondo, Cornel MacNeil, 
conductor Bellezza. 

Torre del Lago. The annual Puccini performances at the composer's 
birth-place this year consisted of Madama Butterfly and La Bohéme, the 
former with Antonietta Stella, Angelo Marchiardi, Afro Poli, conductor 
Napoleone Annovazzi, and the latter with Ofelia di Marco, Valtriani, Tag- 
liavini, Monachesi and Carlo Cava, conductor Ottavio Ziino. 


PORTUGAL 


Lisbon. One admires the policy of this theatre — to stimulate the listener 
with new operas, old operas seldom performed, and constant new productions. 
As in most continental theatres the assinatura, or season ticket, policy is 
adopted, whereby the purchaser receives a discount for buying a series. Small 
wonder, with the highly successful results achieved in recent years, that 
enthusiasm has now grown to the point where the theatre is virtually sold out 
to season ticket holders. This must give considerable satisfaction to the 
organizers, and to the Ministry of Education which subsidizes the venture. 

Pizzetti’s Murder in the Cathedral was carefully and colourfully produced, 
which it needs to be, because of its fundamental! lack of character interest. 
Even Becket (which since its premiére has become almost the ‘exclusive’ of 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni) seems a woodcut, not flesh and blood. Nevertheless, 
because of its sincerity and deep spirituality, this work with its large variety 


A scene from Pizzetti's ‘Murder in the Cathedral’ at Lisbon 


Luis Mendes 





Handel's ‘Rodelinda’ at Drottingholm. Ingrid Bjorner (centre) in the 
title role 


of tableaux does not fail to impress, Turandot was notable for Inge Borkh’s 
Princess, finely sung, even if a heavier voice would have been preferable. 


Franco Corelli was his usual self—voice, presence and little else. Nicoletta Panni 
was a disappointingly routine Lid. Wolf-Ferrari’s 1 Quattro Rusteghi is a 
delicious trifle if it can be made, as on this occason, to sparkle with 
spontaneity. The ever reliable Italo Tajo was Lunardo, most humorously 
supported by Lucia Danieli as Margarita. Others in an altogether first-class 
cast were Mariella Adani, Mafaldo Micheluzzi (a much improved singer) 
and Luigi Alva. 

The Italian season, which also included Tchaikovsky’s Queen of Spades 
(Mirto Picchi), Lucia di Lammermoor (Gianna d’Angelo), Il Trovatore 
(Corelli, Crespin, Bastianini) and Madama Butterfly (Leyla Gencer) was 
followed by a short French Season—Gounod’s Faust and Pelléas et Mélisande. 
The pleasure of an opportunity of hearing Debussy’s masterpiece was severely 
tempered by poor staging and a not very inspiring French cast (Pierre Mollet, 
Janine Micheau, Michel Roux, Xavier Depraz). 

Richard Crowther 


SWEDEN 


At the Royal Palace Theatre, Drottningholm, Scarlatti’s // Trionfo 
dell’Onore, Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice and Pergolesi’s 1] Maestro di Musica 
were carried over from last season—the most notable event being the appear- 
ance of a young soprano of more than usual promise, Christina Gorne, who 
appeared as Leonora in J] Trionfo dell’Onore. Handel’s Rodelinda made a 
welcome return to the Drottningholm repertory. Ingrid Bjorner, the young 
Norwegian soprano who goes to Diisseldorf in September, gave the same 
ringing interpretation of this role she gave two years ago, but now presented 
it with a more even voicing and a greater subtlety of dynamics. A notable 
advance was that of Arne Tyren, the Bertarido, whose range of tone now has 
greater warmth and more emotional contrast than before. Lars af Malmborg 
secured a neat and precise orchestral texture, and supported the singers with 
buoyant and stylish tempi. Andrew McCredie 
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We hear that... 


. Lisa della Casa will sing the Marschallin at Salzburg next summer under 
arajan. 

Régine Crespin will sing Sieglinde in Vienna this month. 

Maria Callas is recording La Gioconda for Columbia at La Scala, with 
Piero Miranda Ferraro as Alvise. 

Rudolf Kempe has been engaged to conduct the Ring at Bayreuth next 
summer. 

Adéle Leigh is singing Valencienne in The Merry Widow, at the New 
York City Center. 

Joan Sutherland sang Donna Anna in Vienna last month. She will sing 
Alcina at the Fenice Theatre, Venice, in February, and four Lucias in Palermo 
in March 1960 under Serafin. She may also appear in Naples and Genoa, as 
well as at the Paris Opéra. She sings Elvira (/ Puritani) and Donna Anna at 
Glyndebourne, and probaby Edinburgh, next summer. 

Amy Shuard will sing Cassandre in Les Troyens under Beecham in New 
York in January. 





Obituary 

Emma Trentini, soprano, died in Milan on March 23. She would have 
been 81 on April 12 (but another source gives her age as 74). She sang at 
Covent Garden in the autumn of 1905 as Oscar, Musetta and Siebel, and in 
the summer of 1909 again as Musetta. She appeared at the Manhattan Opera, 
New York, in 1906, and later on Broadway in Herbert’s Naughty Marietta 
and Friml’s The Firefly. 

Gladys Castaner, soprano, died in Milan on June 23. She was 30. She 
was born in Puerto Rico and had just begun to establish herself on the 
Italian stage 


Plans for the 1959-60 Season 


AUSTRIA 

Vienna Staatsoper 

The Bartered Bride (September). Irmgard Seefried, Waldemar Kmentt, 
Gerhard Stolze, Oskar Czerwenka. Conductor Karl Béhm; producer 
Giinther Rennert. 

La Cenerentola (October). Christa Ludwig, Fritz Wunderlich. Conductor 
Alberto Erede; producer Rennert. 

Orfeo (December). Ira Malaniuk, Wilma Lipp, Anneliese Rothenberger. 
Conductor Herbert von Karajan; producer Oscar Fritz Schuh. 

Prince Igor (January). Eberhard Wachter, Hans Hotter, Malaniuk. Conductor 
Lovro von Matacic; producer Paul Hager. 

La Bohéme (January). Antonietta Stella, Giuseppe di Stefano. Conductor 
Karajan. 

Murder in the Cathedral (February). Lisa della Casa, Ludwig, Hotter. Con- 
ductor Karajan; producer Margherita Wallman. 

Capriccio (May). Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Ludwig. Conductor Béhm. 
Gétterdammerung (June). Nilsson, Windgassen, Uhde, Frick. Conductor and 
producer, Karajan. 

Andrea Chénier (June). Tebaldi, Corelli, Bastianini. Conductor Molinari- 





. Pradelli. 





Vienna Volksoper 

Tiefland (September). Alicia Dankowska, Ina Dressel, Helmut Meinokat, 
Edmund Hurshell. Conductor Franz Bauer-Theussl. 

Tales of Hoffmann (December). Rudolf Christ. Conductor Argeo Quadri. 
Manon (April). Conductor Quadri. 

il Barbiere di Siviglia. Kista Damasiotti. Conductor Quadri; producer Alfred 


Jerger. 
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BELGIUM 

Ghent. Premiéres of Berthe di Vito Delvaux’s Abigail and the same 
composer’s one act Spoutnik. First performance in French of Menotti’s Maria 
Golovin; and revivals of La Favorita (Rita Gorr), Don Carlos, Lohengrin, 
Andrea Chénier, L’Africaine, La Fanciulla del West, La Passion (Dupuis), 
Turandot and Fidelio. 


aa oon 

openhagen, Royal Theatre. New productions of Féte Galante (Schier- 
beck), Fidelio, Don Pasquale, Don Carlos, Tosca, Ariadne auf Naxos (first 
— _ was Theatre, producer Carl Ebert), A Dinner Engagement (Lennox 
erkeley 


GERMANY 

Augsburg, Stidtische Biihnen. New productions of Zauberflote, Si j étais 
Roi, Lohengrin, Rheingold, Simone Boccanegra, Falstaff, Salome, Quattro 
—— Jeanne au Bicher, Duke Bluebeard’s Castle. Istvan Kertesz is chief 
conductor. 


Berlin Stidtische Oper. New productions: 
Moses und Aron (September). Josef Greindl, Helmut Melchert. Conductor 
Hermann Scherchen; producer Rudolf Seliner. 
Tristan und Isolde (November). Médl, Kerstin Meyer, Beirer, Neralic, 
Greindl. Conductor Karl Béhm; producer Wieland Wagner. 
Rosenkavalier (December). Griimmer, Meyer. Producer Ebert. 
Der schwarzer Peter (Schulze) (January). Conductor Christian Véchting; pro- 
ducer Wolf Vélker. 

During the second part of the season: Wozzeck with Fischer-Dieskau; 
Si jétais Roi; Vespri Siciliani; Butterfly with Pilar Lorengar. New members 
of the company include Kerstin Meyer, Martha Médl, Hildegard Hillebrecht, 
Siw Ericsdotter; Arturo Sergi, Eugene Tobin, Walter Kreppel, Oscar 
Czerwenka. 


Berlin Staatsoper. New productions: 

Der arme Konrad (Jean-Kurt Forest—world premiére) (October). Conductor 
Horst Stein, producer Hainer Hill. 

Orfeo; Die Verurteilung des Lukullus; I1 Mondo della Luna; Prometheus 
(Wagner-Régeny), Don Carlos; Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor. 

Berlin Komische Oper. New productions: 

La Bohéme; Otello; Der brave Soldat Schweik (Robert Kurka—European 
premiére); J/ Barbiere di Siviglia (Paisiello); Herr Puntilla und sein Knecht 
Matti (Dessau). 

Guest artists include Marianne Dorka-Knorr, Sigrid Ekkehard, Margarete 
Klose, Hannelore Kuhse, Melitta Muszely, Helga Naujoks, Gertrud Prenzlow, 
Anny Schlemm; Frans Andersson, Ernst Gutstein, Gerhard Niese, Heinrich 
Pflanzl, Hans Reinmar, Sigmund Roth. 

Bielefeld, Stiidtische Biihnen. Zauberfléte, Tannhduser, Rosenkavalier, 
Don Pasquale, Falstaff, La Bohéme, Bartered Bride, Mr Broucek’s Excursions, 
Konig Hirsch, Albert Herring, Orfeo, Eugene Onegin, Barbier von Bagdad, 
Carmen, Rigoletto, Figaro. 

Bonn, Theater der Stadt. Figaro, Cenerentola, Barbier von Bagdad, Ballo 
in Maschera, Eugene Onegin, Manon, Arabella, Schule der Frauen, Don 
Pasquale, Giulio Cesare, Fidelio. 

Brunswick, Staatstheater. Figaro, Traviata, Otello, Tannhduser, Rheingold, 
Boris Godunov, Salome, Barbier von Bagdad, The Rake’s Progress, Clivia 
(Dostal). Arthur Griiber is the musical director, and the company includes 
a Britta Melander, Helga Pilarczyk, Jean Cox, Vladimir Ruzdak, Lawrence 

inters. 

Cassel, Staatstheater (new building). Zauberfléte, Fidelio, Barbiere di 
Siviglia, Jessonda (Spohr), Carmen, Tristan und Isolde, Parsifal, Turandot, 
Rosenkavalier, Jeanne au Bicher, Prometheus (Wagner-Régeny) (opening 
performance of new theatre—world premiére). Paul Schmitz is Musical 
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Director. Company includes Carin Carlsson, Gerda Lammers, Marion Alch, 
Bernd Aldenhoff, Egmont Koch, Kurt Schéffler, Horst Wilhelm. 

Darmstadt, Landestheater. Serse, Elektra, Rigoletto, Eugene Onegin, 
Entfiihrung, Bartered Bride, Fra Diavolo, Wozzeck, Rake’s Progress, Circu- 
laire de Minuit (Leibowitz), Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt Mahagonny. Hans 
Zanotelli is Musical Director. 

Dortmund, Stiidtische Biihnen. Freischiitz, Martha, Carmen, Waffen- 
schmied, Rigoletto, Forza del Destino, Serse, Doktor und Apotheker (Haydn), 
Orfeo, Wozzeck, Prometheus (Westermann, premiére), Zauberflote, Lohengrin, 
Fliegende Hollander, Liebesverbot (Wagner), Angélique (Ibert). Rolf Agop is 
Musical Director. 

Diisseldorf/Duisburg, Deutsche Oper am Rhein. Tannhduser, Capriccio, 
Madama Butterfly, Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk (German premiére), Max und 
Moritz (Schultze), Amahl, Prince Igor, La Traviata, Preussisches Mdarchen 
(Blacher), Lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Lulu, G6tterdammerung, Arabella, 
Fliegende Hollander, Serse, Salome. Alberto Erede is Musical Director. Guest 
conductors Karl Béhm, G. L. Jochum, Eugen Szenkar, Fritz Zaun. Company 
includes Valerie Bak, Ingrid Bjorner, Christel Goltz, Hildegard Hillebrecht, 
Ilse Hollweg, Margarita Kenney, Hanna Ludwig, Elfie Mayerhofer, Anneliese 
Rothenberger, Dorothea Siebert, Astrid Varnay, Gisela Vivarelli, Hilde Zadek; 
Bernd Aldenhoff, Carlos Alexander, Kurt Béhme, Rudolf Christ, Marcel 
Cordes, Wilhelm Ernest, Deszé Ernster, Helmut Fehn, Rudolf Francl, Kurt 
Gester, Fabio Giongo, Thomas Hemsley, Hans Hopf, Heinz Imdahl, Ernst 
Kozub, Benno Kusche, Fritz Ollendorf, Randolph Symonette, Kurt Wehof- 
schitz, Otto Wiener. 

Frankfurt, Stidtische Biihnen. Turandot, Hoffmann, Fidelio, Lulu, Die 
sieben Todsunden (Brecht-Weill, first performance in Germany), Der Protag- 
onist (Weill), Der Zar last sich fotographieren (Weill), Giulio Cesare, Meister- 
singer, Lucia or Zar und Zimmermann. 

Hamburg, Staatsoper. New productions: 

Turandot. Conductor Istvan Kertesz; producer Joachim Herz (September). 
L'Incoronazione di Poppea (Monteverdi-Goehr). Conductor Ernest Bour; 
producer Oskar Wilterlin (October). 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. Conductor Ferenc Fricsay (November). 
Tristan und Isolde. Conductor Leopold Ludwig; producer Wieland Wagner 


(January). 
La Traviata. Conductor Albert Bittner; producer Walter Felsenstein 


(February). 
Aniara (Blomdahl—first performance in Germany). Conductor Ludwig; pro- 
ducer Rennert (March). 
Don Giovanni. Conductor Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt; producer Rennert (April). 
Der Prinz von Homburg (Henze—world premiére). Conductor Ludwig; pro- 
ducer Visconti (May). 

Rolf Libermann is the new Intendant; Leopold Ludwig continues as 
Musical Director. 
Halle, Landestheater. New production. 
Riccardo (Handel), Imeneo (Handel), Don Carlos, Boris Godunov, Hoffmann, 
Kate and the Devil, Die Verurteilung des Lukullus (Dessau-Brecht). 

Hanover, Landestheater. Carmen, Prince Igor, I1 Mondo della Luna, 
Wildschiitz, Comte Ory, Elektra, or Rosenkavalier, Otello, Die Biirgschaft. 


Karlsruhe, Badisches Staatstheater. Tannhaiiser, Tartuffe (Haug, first per- 
formance in Germany), Elektra, Rheingold, Cosi fan tutte, Prince Igor, 
Traviata, Raskolnikoff (Sutermeister), Der Rappelkopf (Lothar), Tosca, 
Schwarzer Peter. Alexander Krannhals is Musical Director. Guest singers in- 
clude Inge Borkh, Gré Brouwenstijn, Rut Siewert, Traute Richter; Scipio 
Colombo, Kenneth Neate. 

Munich, Bayerische Staatsoper. New productions: 
Columbus (Egk), Mr Broucek’s Excursions, Don Giovanni, Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail, Trionfo di Afrodite (Orff), Trittico (Puccini), Rosenkavalier, 
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Falstaff, Fliegende Hollander, Wildschiitz. Don Pasquale, Das Christelflein, 
Cenerentola—these last three at the Cuvilliéstheater. Joseph Keilberth is the 
new Musical Director. New singers who join the company for either the whole 
or a portion of the season include Gisela Litz, Marianna Radev, Claire 
Watson, Eva Maria Rogner, Hermann Prey, Horst Giinter, Heinz Imdahl, 
Fritz Wunderlich, Sandor Konya, Mino Yahia and Ivan Sardi. Guests include 
Inge Borkh and Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau. 


Munich, Theater am_Giirtnerplatz. 
Il Mondo della Luna, L’Italiana in Algeri, Undine. 


Stuttgart. Wiirttembergische Staatsoper. New productions: 

Oedipus (Orff, world premiére), Volpone (Francis Burt, world premiére), 
Cyrano de Bergerac (Otto Erich Schilling, world premiére), Oberon, Lohen- 
grin, Madama Butterfly, Ariadne auf Naxos. Ferdinand Leitner is Musical 
Director. Guest artists include Inge Borkh, Gladys Kuchta, Wilma Lipp, 
Leonie Rysanek, Astrid Varnay, Gisela Vivarelli; Mario del Monaco, George 
London, Gerhard Stolze, Gottlob Frick, Fritz Uhl, Gerhard Unger, Karl 
Schmitt-Walter, Alexander Welitsch. 


Wiesbaden, Hessisches Staatsoper. New productions: 

Figaro, Ballo in Maschera, Martha, Samson et Dalila, Mazeppa (Tchai- 
kovsky), Der Corregidor (Wolff), Il Segreto di Susanna, Der Analphabet 
(Lhotka-Kalinski, first performance in Germany), Peter Grimes, Giulia Cesare, 
Otello, Tristan und Isolde, Der Waffenschmied, Hansel und Gretel. Wolfgang 
Sawallisch is Musical Director. 


Wuppertal. // Ritorno d'Ulisse (Monteverdi), Don Giovanni, Fra Diavolo, 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Macbeth, Rigoletto, Carmen, The Jacobin, Arabella, 
Fledermaus, Cardillac, Il Prigioniero. 





Gramophone Records 


German 

Nozze di Figaro (Selection): Overture; Se vuol ballare; Non so pit; Non pit 
andrai; Porgi amor; Voi che sapete; Venite inginocchiatevi; Aprite presto; Cru- 
del! perché finora?; Hai gia vinta . . . Vedré, mentr’io sospiro; Riconosci in 
questo; E Susanna . . . Dove sono; Sull’aria; Giunse alfin . . . Deh vieni; 
Gente! Gente! With Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Sena Jurinac, Irmgard Seefried, 
Elisabeth Hoengen, Résl Schwaiger, George London, Erich Kunz, Marjan 
Rus, Wilhelm Felden, Erich Majkut. Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Herbert 
von Karajan. Columbia 33CX 1558. A most generous selection from one of 
the first LP operas that was issued by Columbia more than six years ago. 
Now, as then, one is still amazed that there is so much good singing (there 
is quite a bit that is less than good) when Karajan races through the score 
at such a mad scramble. In any case time has certainly had a beneficial effect 
on the artistry of most of the singers, though of course today Jurinac would 
be rather a big girl for Cherubino. Kunz however has, if anything, coarsened 
his interpretations of Mozart. In 1953 he was really superb. Nozze di Figaro: 
E Susanna non vien? . . . Dove sono; Cosi fan tutte: Come scoglio (Teresa 
Stich-Randall. Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. Cluytens, HMV 7ER 5140. Two 
rather cool but stylistically well-sung performances. I always enjoy this 
soprano’s singing, and only wish she could get just that much more bite into 
her voice—this of course applies to Fiordiligi’s aria, not the Countess’s. Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail: Traurigkeit; Don Giovanni: Batti, batti and 
Vedrai carino (both in German) Erika Kéth. Berlin Philharmonic. Wilhelm 
Scheuchter. HMV 7 ER 5135. These are three items from BLP 1097, re- 
viewed last September. Zerlina in German sounds odd; but Miss K6th is an 
attractive Constanze. Der Freischiitz, Preciosa, The Ruler of the Spirits, 
Oberon, Euryanthe, Abu Hassan—Overtures (L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande. Ernest Ansermet). Decca SXL 2112. Stereophonic. Apart from a 
rather ordinary Oberon, Ansermet’s performances of these overtures are as 
fine as one could wish for. The recording and balance are first-rate. Gétter- 
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diimmerung: Siegfried’s Funeral March; Meistersinger: Preludes Act 1 and 3; 
Siegfried Idyll; Lohengrin: Preludes Acts 1 and 3 (N.B.C. Symphony Orches- 
tra. Toscanini). RCA, RB-16136. This is the second ‘volume’ of the “Toscanini 
conducts Wagner’ issues—the first was reviewed in the March issue. Little 
need be said about these wonderful performances. There is majesty, intensity, 
lyricism, clarity, and always the overall shape. Die Meistersinger: Am stillen 
Herd and Was Euch zum Leide . . . So rief der Lenz (Rudolf Schock, Ferdi- 
nand Frantz, Benno Kusche, Gustav Neidlinger, Horst Wilhelm, Walter Stoll, 
Gottlob Frick) 7 ER 5136; Prelude Act 3, Gleich, Meister! Hier! (Frantz, 
Gerhard Unger) 7 ER 5139; Fliedermonolog and Wahnmonolog (Ferdinand 
Frantz). 7 ER 5143. All with Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Rudolf Kempe. 
At the rate of one a month come these snippets from the wonderful complete 
Kempe Meistersinger set. Two things really prevent these 45s from being 
satisfactory: the first is that Kempe conceived the opera as a whole, and the 
architecture goes wrong in taking a bit from here and a bit from there; 
secondly, the editing of the excerpts is untidy. Things stop in mid-stream. 
Elektra: Allein, weh ganz allein (Christel Goltz. Bavarian State Orchestra. 
Georg Solti); Salome: Closing scene (Christel Goltz, Hetty Pliimacher, Wolf- 
gang Windgassen. Wiirttemberg State Orchestra. Ferdinand Leitner); Daphne: 
O bleib geliebter Tag and Ich komme, griimende Briider (Annelies Kupper. 
Munich Philharmonic Orchestra. Fritz Lehmann). Deutsche Grammophon. 
DGM. 18090. Goltz has been one of the most admired Strauss singers in the 
post-war period. When she is not tired and her voice is steady she gives ex- 
citing and often convincing performances, but at other times, as here, she 
chops up the vocal line and sings with a singular lack of beauty. The Elektra 
monologue is good, but we have recent memories of Lammers; the Salome 
less so. The two Daphne excerpts are a welcome addition to the repertory, 
but Miss Kupper is not able to soar and make the spine tingle as a real 
Strauss soprano should. Die Zaubergeige (Egk). Selection with Erika Kéth, 
Elisabeth Lindermeier, Richard Holm, Marcel Cordes, Max Proebstl, Gottlob 
Frick, Karl Ostertag, Josef Knapp, Paul Kuen, Emil Graf, Walter Bracht. 
Orchestra and Chorus of Bavarian State Opera. Werner Egk). Deutsche 
Grammophon. DGM.19062. I very much enjoyed this selection from Egk’s 
popular work. This is a down to earth Bavarian folk opera, with popular 
good tunes—rather more musical than Orff—and a naive and high-spirited 
fairy story to go with it. The soloists are all well known singers at Munich. 
The baritone Marcel Cordes, as the hero Caspar who by means of the magic 
fiddle of the title turns into Spagatini the great violinist, is particularly fine. 
The recording is remarkably clear and vivid. 


Italian 


Il Barbiere di Siviglia; La Cenerentola; Semiramide; I! Signor Bruschino; La 
Gazza Ladra; William Tell. Overtures (N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. Tosca- 
nini). RCA. RB-16096. Other than the Semiramide item, all these Rossini 
pieces have been previously available. This is not on the whole a good 
Toscanini disc, for the sound is uneven, and the conductor at times drives his 
forces too hard. Linda di Chamounix: Ah, tardai troppo ... O luce di 
quest’anima (Yolanda Maroulescu. Prague National Theatre Orchestra. 
Zdenek Folprecht). Un Ballo in Maschera: Eri tu (Dan Iordaschescu. Prague 
National Theatre Orchestra. Bohumir Liska). Supraphon SUEC 875, Of these 
two singers, who obviously hail from Rumania, the soprano is by far the 
more interesting discovery. A light coloratura, she sings Linda’s famous show- 
piece with a nice appreciation of the style required, even if the voice is not 
as yet as polished as it should soon become. The baritone has a large warm 
voice, and sings with much emotion. Rigoletto: Questa o quella; Ella mi fu 
rapita; La donna é mobile (Petre Munteanu. Wiirttemberg State Orchestra; 
RIAS Orchestra, Berlin. Ferdinand Leitner, Artur Rother). Deutsche Gram- 
mophon EPL 30076. Munteanu sang with the Glyndebourne Opera in 1948 
and 1949 as Ferrando in Cosi, and I heard him in, of all parts, Andres in 
Wozzeck in Naples in 1950. He has sung with great success in Italy, though 
in recent years seems to have disappeared, which is a pity, for he has an 
elegance and charm which are too rare these days. Although the voice does 
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not sound like Schipa’s, he reminds me of that artist in his whole approach. 
His singing here has much to commend it. Un Ballo in Maschera: Eri tu and 
Otello: Niun mi tema (Garis Zobian. Prague Smetana Theatre Orchestra. 
Frantisek Skvor, Josef Bartl). Supraphon. SUEC 868. One welcomes these 
Supraphon discs, if for no other reason than that they introduce us to voices 
from Eastern Europe we would not normally hear, and they also give us an 
idea of vocal -standards at present prevailing there. Judging from this record 
and the Donizetti and Verdi one reviewed above, one would surmise that the 
vocal training of these singers is good, and that the general standard is higher 
than in Germany, or indeed than in Italy. Mr Zobian has a rich dark voice 
which he uses with rare intelligence and taste. Both items are well above the 
average. I Vespri Siciliani: O patria, o cara patria . .. O tu Palermo and 
Simone Boccanegra: A te l’estremo addio .. . Il lacerato spirito (Kim Borg. 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra. Bavarian Radio Chorus. Artur Rether). 
Deutsche Grammophon. EPL 30236. There is little to cavil at in Kim Borg’s 
actual singing, but the overall effect is one of sound competence rather than 
inspired characterization. La Forza del Destino: Overture; Il santo nome di 
Dio; La Vergine degli Angeli; Rataplan; (Floriana Cavalli, Paolo Montarsolo, 
Gabriella Carturan); I! Trovatore; Vedi! le fosche notturne; Manon Lescaut: 
Intermezzo; In quelle trine morbide; Sola perduta abbandonata; Donna non 
vidi mai (Floriana Cavalli, Giuseppe Campora); La Fanciulla del West: 
Ch’ella mi creda libero (Giuseppe Campora); La Bohéme: Che gelida. manina 
(Giuseppe Campora); Nabucco: Va pensiero. Orchestra and Chorus cf Rome 
Opera. Gabriele Santini. HMV ALP 1672. This is presumably the first of a 
series, as it is called ‘Opera Concert at the Rome Opera House (No. 1)’. The 
names of the soloists will be known to all our readers, and indeed may be 
known from personal experience. The soprano Cavalli sang Violetta here with 
a touring Italian company a year or two ago; the bass Montarsolo was 
Mustapha at Glyndebourne in 1957; Carturan appeared with Piccola Scala at 
Edinburgh; and Campora has recently given an Albert Hall recital. They are 
all sound and routined artists, but with the possible exception of the tenor 
not particularly notable. In any case there are better versions by far of 
all the items available. 


Historical Reissues 

GIUSEPPE DE LUCA: Rigoletto: Povero Rigoletto and Cortigiani, vil razza 
dannata; Don Carlos: O Carlo, ascolta; La Traviata: Di Provenza, il mar; 
Ernani: O de verd’anni mici and O sommo Carlo; Il Trovatore: Il balen .. . 
Per me ora fatale; La Forza del Destino; Invano Alvaro . . . Le minnaccie, 
i fieri accenti (w. Martinelli); Faust: Dio possente; I Gioielli della Madonna: 
Serenata; Siviglia (Fatuo). CAMDEN CDN 1012. 

These are not early De Lucas, but date from 1925-30, and most of the 
items probably feature in many collections of old 78s. It was as a Verdi 
singer that De Luca was supreme, and there are eight items by that com- 
poser here, all models in their own way. The Rigoletto monologue still 
remains unequalled, and the Forza duet with Martinelli I never tire of hearing. 
What is so remarkable about this singer is that, unlike the great Battistini, his 
singing never sounds mannered or stilted, and he is able to bring drama to all 
his roles without spoiling the vocal line. 


GIOVANNI ZENATELLO : Ballo in Maschera: La rivedré; Di tu se fedele; 

Non sai tu .. . qual soave lagrime (with Burzio); Trovatore: Ai nostri 

monti (with Parsi-Pettinella); Lucia di Lammevmoor: Sulla tomba (with 

Barrientos); Aida : Gia i sacedoti . . . Misero appien mi festi (with Frascani); 

Traviata: De miei bollenti spiriti and Scena della borsa; Carmen: Mi parla di 
i... Ti baciava (with Cervi-Caroli). ORL 209. 

This is the second Olympus 12” LP. I find Zenatello an interesting singer, 
dramatic, musical, sometimes exciting, but never highly individual nor possess- 
ing a voice of particularly great beauty. The Trovatore with Parsi-Pettinella, 
who is fast becoming one of my favourite ‘Historical’ mezzo-sopranos, and the 
first part of the love-duet from Act I of Lucia with the perfectly lovely 
Barrrientos gave me the most pleasure. The Ballo love duet with Burzio was 
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disappointing. The soprano’s voice sounds quite ordinary, and both singers 
take some liberties with Verdi’s markings. Still this is the kind of historical 
disc we need more of, and I hope the success attending the first few Olympus 
releases will encourage Mr Phillips to pull some more plums out of his very 
finely stocked bag. 


TAP Releases. Another new series of historical recreations is now available 
in Great Britain. TAP (Top Artists Platter) records have been obtainable 
in America for some time, and probably some collectors in Europe have 
already made their acquaintance. Each disc contains twenty items—either 
twenty examples of one kind of voice, or twenty examples of a school of 
opera. Thus the first five releases are devoted to Sopranos, Tenors, Baritones, 
Russian Singers and Wagner Artists. The purely mechanical side of the busi- 
ness has been excellently handled, and the reproduction is consistently good. 
There is in general far less surface noise than is usual with historical re-issues 
on LP, and a number of the items will come as novelties to all but the 
specialist collector. One is struck by the fact that for 3d. less than 
£2 one can buy a disc containing twenty items that not so long ago would 
have cost the collector anything from~10s. to 30s. or even more, each item. 
Space prevents a detailed review of every single item on each of the five discs, 
but I will list the singers in each case, and mention the highlights of each 
issue. 


20 GREAT SOPRANOS: Hempel, Garden, Muzio, Patti, Lilli Lehmann, 
Arnoldson, Kurz, Raisa, Jeritza, Destinn, Ponselle, Lotte Lehmann, 
Boninsegna, Tetrazzini, Fremstad, Melba, Nordica, Calvé, Schumann, 
Barrientos. T. 306. 

There is much on this disc to delight including several items that I was 
hearing for the first time—Garden’s Le Jongleur de Notre Dame, Destinn’s 
Cavatina from Dalibor, and Barrientos’s ‘Ah non giunge —all these fine 
examples of the various singers’ art. In addition we have Jeritza singing ‘Es 
gibt ein Reich’ from Ariadne, a role she created. Lilli Lehmann is represented 
by her fabulous ‘Casta diva’, and Lotte in an unfamiliar role for English 
listeners, Massenet’s Manon, a part she sang a great deal in Vienna. 


20 GREAT TENORS: Caruso, Tamagno, Muratore, Martinelli, Escalais, 
Clément, Zenatello, De Lucia, Lazaro, O’Sullivan, Schipa, Pertile, Lauri- 
Volpi, Tauber, Slezak, Bonci, McCormack, Vignas, Marconi, Bassi. T. 303. 

Again there are some lovely items on this disc. For me the prize one is 
Slezak’s ‘O Mathilde’ from Gullaume Tell, which is tremendously exciting, 
and gives a wonderful idea of what the voice must have been in the first 
decade of this century. Caruso (1902 vintage) sings the Siciliana from 
Cavalleria, his début role of a few years earlier; O’Sullivan fairly trumpets 
his way through Otello’s Entrance; Vignas is most interesting in an unfamiliar 
aria from Le Prophéte and three French tenors, Muratore, Escalais and 
Clément, display varying styles in arias from Roméo et Juliette, Samson et 
Dalila, and La Dame Blanche. 


20 GREAT BARITONES: De Luca, Maurel, Giraldoni, Battistini, Bonelli, 
Kaschmann, Scotti, Van Rooy, Campanari, Renaud, Amato, Sammarco, 
Ancona, D’Andrade, Formichi, A. Magini-Coletti, Ruffo, Lasalle, Stracciari, 
Viglione . T. 304, 

Of the really old singers, Battistini, Kaschmann, Campanari, D’Andrade, 
Lasalle and Magini-Coletti, I was most impressed by the items by Kaschmann 
and Magini-Coletti. Kaschmann sings an aria from Ermani and displays an 
amazingly rich and virile voice. Coletti’s ‘A tanto Amor’ from Favorita is 
even more impressive, and one can easily understand why some Italians still 
claim him to be the greatest baritone of them all. Lasalle’s aria from Le Roi 
de Lahore sounds old, and one would not wish to judge the singer’s reputation 
from it. We can learn a lot about the Mozart style of the period from 
Campanari’s ‘Se vuol ballare’ and D’Andrade’s Don Giovanni aria. 
Giraldoni, the original Scarpia, sings Hamlet's Brindisi with great verve; and 
the American baritone, Bonelli displays a fine Italian-sounding voice in an aria 
from Fedora. 
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20 GREAT RUSSIAN SINGERS : Chaliapin, Litvinne, Smirnov, Lipkowska, 
Baklanoff, Neshdanowa, Sobinoff, Preobrazhenskaia, Sibirjakoff, Slobodskaya, 
Davidoff, Michailova and Turgarinowa, Rosing, Didur, Bolotin, Bronskaja, 
Figner, Kipnis, Pirogov, Sadoven and Nagachevsky. T. 320. 

In truth 22 Russian singers, for two of the items are duets, one from The 
Queen of Spades, the other the end of the Dimitri-Marina duet from Boris. 
Not all the arias are from Russian opera either—thus we have Litvinne 
singing Elsa’s Dream in French, Bronskaja singing ‘Io son Titania’ from 
Mignon, Figner singing Raoul’s ‘Bianca al par’ from Les Huguenots in 
Italian (an interesting item this), and Kipnis in Caspar’s Drinking song from 
Freischiitz. If you like Russian opera and Russian style of singing there is 
still much to interest you, including a fine performance by Sibirjakoff of an 
aria from Rubinstein’s The Demon, and Pirogov in an unfamiliar aria from 
Tchaikovsky’s The Demon. On the whole however I found this less interesting 
than the other discs. 


20 GREAT WAGNERIAN SINGERS: Tauber, Destinn, Melba, Lilli 
Lehmann, Slezak, Branzell, Ferrari-Fontana, Schorr, Urlus, Leisner, Leider 
and Soot, Battistini, Fremstad, Mayr, Melchior, Rethberg, Schmedes, Van 
Rooy, Sembach, Nordica. T. 322. 

Although one might question the inclusion of Tauber, Melba, and Battistini 
among this galaxy of Wagnerian talent, this is a thoroughly worth-while disc. 
Indeed despite the fact that Battistini is more at home in Italian and French 
opera, his singing of Wolfram’s first aria is a beautiful piece of work. Slezak 
gives an exciting account of Tannhiuser’s praise of Venus, and it is interesting 
to hear three other Wagner tenors — Urlus, Schmedes, and Sembach, who may 
only be names to many readers. Melchior’s Siegmund, Rethberg’s Elsa, and 
Schorr’s Sachs, to say nothing of Leider and Soot as Briinnhilde and Siegfried 
are of course well known. On the other hand, Branzel, although she made a 
few appearances at Covent Garden was a more familiar figure in New York. 
The excerpt of her singing part of Ortrud’s scene from Act 2 of Lohengrin is a 
fine example of her art. 





Questions and Answers 

Could you tell me something of the career of the soprano Margherita 
Perras? B. J. Lake, Princes Avenue, N.10. 

Perras was born in Salonika in January 1908. She joined the Berlin State 
Opera in 1926 and sang there regularly until 1936, when she went to Vienna. 
She remained there until 1939. Her roles included Zerbinetta, Sophie, Gilda, 
Queen of Night, Constanze, Oscar, Mimi, Butterfly, Violetta, Rosina and 
Nedda. She sang at Covent Garden in 1936 (Gilda), and Glyndebourne 1937 
(Constanze). She re-appeared in Vienna in 1946-7 as Rosina and Butterfly; 
and also sang in concerts in Holland and elsewhere. 


Who were the teachers of the following artists: Maria Caniglia, Maria 
Callas, Claudia Muzio, Beniamino Gigli? At what age did Claudia Muzio die, 
and what was the cause of her death? Joan Zamarelli, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

Caniglia studied at the S. Pietro a Maiella Conservatory of Naples with 
P. A. Riche; Callas studied in Athens with Elvira di Hidalgo; Muzio studied 
in Turin with Sgra. Casaloni. She was 47 when she died. She had suffered 
from heart trouble for several years, and went on singing against her doctor’s 
advice. Gigli’s teachers were first the great baritone Cotogni at the Accademia 
di Santa Cecilia, Rome, and then Enrico Rosati. 


Can you tell me if Wagner’s first three operas have ever been performed in 
England — I refer to Die Feen, Das Liebesverbot and Rienzi? M. Lindford, 
London, N.W.6. 

Neither of the first two have been performed in this country. Rienzi, 
however, was given at Her Maijesty’s by the Carl Rosa in 1879 with Joseph 
Maas in the title role, Helene Crossmond and Mme Vanzini. It was in the 
repertory of the Moody-Manners Company from 1909, with Philip Brozel in 
the title role. Except for a revival in Birmingham by the Midland Music 
Makers in 1957, it has not been performed in this country since 1917. 
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Can you give me some details about André dArkor and Josef Schmidt? Did 
they ever sing in America? C. Auger, Charlesbourg, Canada. 

D’Arkor, born in Liége in 1901, was for 17 years leading tenor of La 
Monnaie, Brussels. He also appeared in France, and made an American tour 
in 1934. From 1945 he was director of the Théatre Royal at Liége. 

Josef Schmidt was a Rumanian tenor. He was born in 1904 and died in 
Zurich in 1942. He was only 4ft. 10in. in height and never appeared on the 
opera stage. His fame came entirely from records, broadcasts and concert 
appearances. He appeared in America in 1938. 


Can you give me any information about the careers and whereabouts of the 
Brazilian singers Bidu Sayao and Olga Coelho? Sir George Mounsey, 
London, S.E.1. 

Bidu Sayao, who recently retired from the opera stage, was born in Rio 
in 1902. She studied with Jean de Reszke and made her début in Rome in 
1926 as Rosina. She sang widely in Italy and South America, and was leading 
soprano at the Metropolitan, 1937-51, where she was much admired as 
Manon, Juliette, Mélisande, Norina, Susanna, Zerlina, and Mimi. She is 
married to the baritone Giuseppe Danise, and lives in New York. 

We are unable to find any information about Coelho. Perhaps one of 
our readers could help us? 





Readers’ Letters 
Covent Garden Policy 


policy of performing opera in English by the house company was excellent for the 
ten years or so since the war. During this period, Covent Garden has re-established itself 
among the major opera-houses of the world and the company itself has attained a firm 
feundation. Now, however, that this re-establishment period has been accomplished, I think 
the management is correct in moving away from this policy. What the operatic public wants 
in Italian opera— German opera is of course a slightly different problem — has been 
epitomised in the Giulini/Visconti Don Carlos. In other words, as far as possible, the 
public wants international star singers held together in the best possible production by a 
firm conductor and producer. If this is done, there will be no return of the weaknesses 
produced by the so-called ‘ star syste: ’ of the 1920’s and 1930's. In the proposed programme 
for next season. Covent Garden pursues this policy wisely and sensibly. Del Monaco, for 
example, is to be heard in Otello with Sutherland. This is one of our best productions and 
we are to see him in an opera where if the conductor is good, we should hear his magnificent 
voice at its best in a performance which should be an artistic entity. The casting for the 
other operas would seem to be equally sensible. 

I am sure that Joan Sutherland would not be heading for the opera-houses of the world 
if she had sung ‘ Lucia’ in English. Having learnt the role in Italian, she can take her 
deserved place as an international star. 

The ‘development of a genuine national style of operatic presentation’ is an airy, 
meaningless phrase. . . . In conclusion, let us have Covent Garden as our international opera- 
house, and Sadler's Wells continuing its present sensible and successful policy. 

R. G. BELL, N.W.9. 


You seem to face both ways on this subject. In May you were suggesting an Italian 
Ballo (and with a wave of the wand it appears) and in July applauding next season’s German 
Rosenkavalier. What is obviously required is a statement of policy from the management: a 
comparison between the 1946 policy statement and next season’s plans can only provoke a 
derisory chuckle. We are to have Ballo and Cav and Pag in Italian by entirely non-Italian 
casts; Boris in Russian by a non-Russian cast. The question of whether so-and-so would 
become an international * star" so quickly is quite irrelevant: a national opera-house can 
hardly exist in order to make international stars. A statement must be made, if only because 
the public has a right to know what it is subsidising. 

Now, of course, there is a perfectly good case for saying that since Sadler's Wells provides 
opera in English, our other opera-houses ought to be international. But if we accept this we 
ought to accept the consequences. Firstly there will then be only one opera company to give 
a proper training to English singers — hardly enough one would have thought. Secondly, the 
prices at Covent Garden will have to be consistently high, and the audience will be a 
predominantly ‘ sick’ one. Thirdly, Covent Garden will be no more the national opera-house 
than the Cambridge Theatre after the war. 4 

If, however, the management are still going to pay lip-service to the ideal of a national 
opera company they just cannot afford to throw the resident singers dirty bones in the shape 
of worn-out Traviatas, Hoffmanns and Magic Flutes. What British singers want above all is 
good direction, and most (not all) of the new productions should be geared to the capacities 
of the resident artists. At the moment the management has no fixed policy whatsoever. 

R. BARNARD, Colchester, Essex 


Firstly, if Lucia had been sung in English I feel certain that Miss Sutherland would 
never have emerged so soon as a singer of international stature. Secondly, the singing of 
Cavalleria and Pagliacci in Italian by the resident company will certainly help the singers. [I 
myself have sung in Cavalleria in English and know the havoc that the standard translation 
plays with the real meaning of the text, let alone with the vocal line. Moreover, not only 
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will Covent Garden be able to employ distinguished guest artists in these operas (this is 
especially helpful in case of illness), but also the Covent Garden soloists will be able to 
appear in opera-houses abroad. Moreover, the Covent Garden report published earlier this 
year leaves no doubt that performances in the original language are more popular than 
performances in English. 

Mr. Standen goes on to analyse the case for and against translation, rather on the lines 
of Andrew Porter's article in opera, February 1957, and reaches these conclusions: 

Butterfly, Tosca, Trovatore, Aida, Otello, Carlos, Ballo, Lucia, Elecktra, Tristan, The 
Ring, Cavalleria and Pagliacci should be sung in Italian or German as the case may be. But 
Figaro and The Magic Flute (good translations). Bohéme, Carmen, Hoffmann, Jenufa and 
The Trojans (resident company), and The Carmelites and The Mastersingers (great gain from 
translation) should be sung in English. Traviata and Rigoletto might also gain from being 
given in Italian, and then Sutherland's Gilda might be heard by more than an audience 
averaging 1,186. 

Der Rosenkavalier has always been one of Covent Garden's most successful operas in 
English, owing to a good translation and the fact that it gains tremendously from the 
audience's understanding almost every phrase. Moreover, there is at least a double cast of 
first-rate British sineers. Apparently this achievement is to be thrown overboard to enable 
us to hear Miss Schwarzkopf. Despite the well-known attractions of this artist, I feel that 
the course proposed is scarcely justified. Not that we should be deprived of hearing 
Schwarzkopf as the Marschallin: Glyndebourne already has a production in German in 
which she could perhaps sing in the neac future. Similarly I am not altogether convinced of 
ee — for the three guest artists announced for Ballo, though I approve of its performance 
in Italian. 

I do not believe that the phrase ‘a genuine national style of operatic presentation ’ has 
much real meaning. Operas can be presented badly or they can be presented well. If our 
national style of operatic presentation means the seriousness of purpose and care with which 
Lucia and Don Carlos have been mounted, this is all to the good, but it could also mean 
* the awful British compromise * (your words) of last year’s Tristan. 

JOHN STANDEN, Matlock, Derbyshire. 


I should like to say how giad I am that Covent Garden seems to be abandoning the 
policy of presenting foreign opera in translation. With the collapse of the Der Rosenkavalier 
stronghold, it may well be that a new and more cnjoyable era is about to dawn. 

Today, unlike 1946, we have a large repertory of recorded opera on LP in the original 
tongue. People attend continental music festivals and it could be that we are becoming better 
linguists. We cannot expect to hear top-class singers if they are called upon to learn a 
translation useless elsewhere. And are not our own singers entitled to learn an opera in a 
language which will give them European engagements at short notice? 

When last year Covent Garden reverted to Die Meistersinger in Enelish at ordinary 
prices, what a lot of empty seats there were, yet the performances under Reginald Goodall 
were excellent musically. Because I am so fond of this opera I went several times, in spite 
of the fact that it was in English. Others no doubt preferred to wait until another 
performance in German comes around. 

G. W. WRIGHT, W.2. 


I would much rather listen to an opera in bad Italian which at least sounds musical. than 
strain to catch unnatural English badly sung. . . . Since the advent of the long-playing 
record, the public has become accustomed to hearing works sung in their original language 
and by the best artists available. We do not therefore expect to pay dearly for a seat to hear 
an inferior live performance. . . . For those who are being initiated into the wonders of 
opera, there is Sadler's Wells. The resident company there give adequate performances in 
English, and I am grateful to them for introducing me to several works, but now that I am 
familiar with them, I expect to hear a standard above that which Sadler’s Wells can offer. It 
comes as a disappointment therefore that you should from time to time campaign indirectly 
and sometimes directly for performances to be sung in English at the Garden, and it verturbs 
me just in case someone should take notice of your pleas and put Covent Garden back in the 


early post-war doldrums. 
D. N. CLEAVER, Burgess Hill, Sussex 


In the July issue you more than welcome the decision of Covent Garden to re-study and 
sine Der Rosenkavalier in Germaa. You even go as far as saying ‘ not a moment too soon 
Yet this month you deplore the increasing number of performances sung in the original. It 
rather looks like a battle between the head and the heart! 

It is true, of course, that the post-war Covent Garden did aim at opera sune in 
translation, but no one could have foreseen how the advent of LPs would alter the picture. 
Now it is possible to become familiar with operas before attending a sinele performance, and 
an increasingly growing number of people are taking advantage of this. Records can be 
borrowed from libraries like books, and it is surely within everyone’s means to buy the 
librettos which are available for nearly every opera performed 

It therefore no longer matters if operas are sung in a language which a large part 
of the audience cannot understand, they will still comprehend far more than in- the old 
days, because even when opera is sung in English, it doesn't necessarily mean that every 
word is intelligible. By increasing the number of performances sung in the original, Covent 
Garden acknowledges that its public has become more discerning. For the veople who do 
not, or cannot, listen to gramophone records, Sadler’s Wells remains to be their mentor. I 
have always maintained that the two opera-houses are complementary, and think that every- 
thing points that way. 

Singers, themselves. profit enormously from learning to sing in other languages. When, 
at last, they have ‘ arrived ’, it is natural not only that they should wish to sine abroad, but 
that Covent Garden should enjoy the prestige and satisfaction of seeing their fledglings grow 
wings strong enough to take them to the famous opera-houses abroad. If we were to train 
our singers in English only, they would be severely handicapped. 

In honesty. though, I must admit that Boris in Russian was a great disappointment. 

MAYA ELKAN, Pinner, Middlesex 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 




















Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS WELSH NAT. OPERA 
October Gaumont, Southampton New Theatre, Cardiff 
1 -— Fledermaus I Lombardi 

2 Gétterdimmerung Madama Butterfly Tosca 

3 (™) _ Hansel and Gretel Barber of Seville 
3@ _- Fledermaus La Traviata 
October 

5 Rheinvold Nabucco 

6 Watkiire Madama Butterfly 
7 > si May Night 

s Siegfried La Traviata 

9 _- Faust 

10 (m) _- Madama Butterfly 
10 (e) Gétterdammerung Nabucco 
October LONDON 

12 — 

13 Andrea Chénier 

14 > Theatre Closed Don Giovanni 

15 Andrea Chénier 

16 Flying Dutchman 

17 Don Giovanni 

October 

19 Ballet o 

20 a Madama Butterfly 

21 ee Andrea Chénier 

22 ” Don Giovanni 

23 eo Andrea Chénier 

24 oo Flying Dutchman 

October 

26 Ballet —_ 

27 Ballet Flying Dutchman 

28 | Ballo in Maschera Andrea Chénier 

29 | Ballet Cenerentola 

20 | Ballet Madama 

31 (m) co —_ 

31 ©) Ballo in Maschera Cenerentola 

November 

2 Ballo in Maschera - 

3 Ballet Flying Dutchman 

4 Ballet Cenerentola 

5 Boris Godunov Andrea Chénier 

6 Ballo in Maschera Don Giovanni 

7 (m) Ballet _ 

7© Ballet Flying Dutchman 





SCALA THEATRE, LONDON. REVIVAL OPERA COMPANY 


Les Huguenots October 26, 27 





PALMERS GREEN AND SOUTHGATE GRAND OPERA SOCIETY, CHURCH HOUSE, 
SOUTHGATE 


The Bartered Bride October 14 to 17 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON 

Don Giovanni (with Sutherland, Schwarzkopf, Sciutti, Alva, Waechter, Taddei, etc. 
Klemperer) October 18 and 20 

R.P.O. (Goan Sutherland, Sir Adrian Boult) October 27 


B.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS 


October 1 Otello (Teievision) 

o Gétterdiimmerung (Covent Garden) 
Don Gi i and Macbeth (excerpts from last season's broadcasts at the Met., N.Y.) 
The Tempest (Frank Martin) (Studio perf. cond. Ansermet) 

11 Tt Mondon della Luna (Holland Festival recording) 
18 The Rape of Lucretia (Recorded Studio perf. English Opera Group) 
29 Simone Boccanegra (Gramophone records) 


Conductor 
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CALLAS 
IN 
STEREO! 


Callas portrays Verdi heroines 


MACBETH: Nel di della vittoria... 
Cavatina: Vieni ! t’affretta ! (Letter Scene); 
La luce langue; Una macchia e qui tuttora! 

(Sleepwalking Scene) 
NABUCCO: Ben io tinvenni. . . 

" Anch’io dischiuso un giorno; 
ERNANTI: Sorta e la notte... 
Cavatina: Ernani! Ernani, involami; 
DON CARLO: Tu che le vanita 
*SAX2293 (STEREO) 33CX1628 (MONO) 

LONG PLAYING 33} R.P.M. 


Callas portrays Verdi’s Lady Macbeth 


Nel di della vittoria . . . Vieni! t’affretta ! (Letter Scene); 
Una macchia e qui tuttora ! (Sleepwalking Scene) 
ESL6260 (STEREO) SEL1633 (MONO) 

EXTENDED PLAY 45 R.P.M. 


*Available during October 
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In the forenoon I did besport myself most joyously with musick. 
Mistress Smith hath in her lodging a device named Avantic which 
doth recreate the sound of many musicians with such verisimilitude 
that the musicians themselves do seem to be present in the 

very chamber. 

This device did capture my interest most wondrously. By dint 

of much inquiry I did discover nothing beyond three cabinets of 
skillfull construction which occupied but a small part of the 
chamber. I perceived that the musick did emanate from two of the 
cabinets, which sounds did combine in a most melodious harmonie. 


Junior ‘ Glyndebourne ’with SPA 11 amplifier 
fitted: £49.78. SL 71 Loudspeaker 17 gns. 
tax paid. 


The Avantic SPA11 Stereophonic Amplifier 
meets all accepted standards of high fid:lity. 
The twin push-pull output stages can be 
switched for mono or stereo reproduction 
The SL71 Loudspeaker with separate low 
and high frequency units has a wide smooth 
response. 

The cabinets are designed for the modern 
home. The Junior ‘Glyndebourne’ has space 
*c a record player unit or tape deck as well 
as a radio. 

The SPArtr can be obtained as an attrac- 
tively styled shelf-type unit for 28 gns. 
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